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are described. Chan-^er V discusses ad'uiinistra tor roles, star 
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Foreword 



Premises: 

• That most people live in a world largely created by themselves 

• That most people do those things most effectively which make sense to 
them 

• That for complete living people need' to make choices about and be 
responsible for their own behavior. . 

The premises on which this book is based are consistent with the 
ASCD purpose of furthering self-respect, self-discipirne, and self-responsi- 
bility. The authors cast tnese premises in the context of our culture, with 
balance between societal rules and conditions on the one hand and indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities on the other. 

They make the point that all of us, the teachers and the taught, need 
to be moving toward self-directioft. This does not mean leading unstruc- 
tured, calloused lives- Quite the opposite. It means knowing more about 
who we are, where we are goipg, and how to get there in a caring- and 
disciplined manner. It means we need to work for the creation of those 
conditions which make fulfilled lives an increasing possibility for every 
individual. It means taking responsibility for our own lives because-only 
to the extent that this is done do we grow and become educated human 
beings. 

With its definitions, review of literature, examples of current prac- 
tices, practical suggestions, and encouragement to explore, this publication 
will be a source of information for those who want to know more about 
self-directed learning, and a reservoir of ideas and inspiration to those 
dedicated to the furtherance of these efforts. 

Benjamin P. Ebersole 
President, 1979-80 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
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'fc^/: -*rp^on Jieed> to learn to plan, to make wise 

'•c.-non--^uity lor his/her life. Survival of our societ> 

Ihffi V. .earn how to plan wisely together. More 

trndividhv^ily and collectively we need to improve in uu 

,urr'!cr: and sell -responsible — and to have continuing' 
:o ^ if democracy itself is to survive. 
Sci- Doling in America periodically gives explicit ma 

know tcv^iCL, values, and skills needed by citizens in a 

These ocles in education alternate with cycles in \v 
ycFiooliuu is on "*back to the basics." The "basics" ii 
ipponariiix to the skills of readin;;, writings and arithme^ 
"'biuics^ needed for survival of, and improvement in, drmocra-ic 
iiwielude the Rs" arid much more. It is that expoded 
^teas:^ with which this publication is concerned, and .a which 

Prneci on Self-Directed Learning has given its attenicHn dunj»^ 

Veai ot e.xistence. 

/ ASCDs Project on Self-Directed Learning was irisisiied in October of 
77. ks members (Lois Jerry Blanchard, Delmo IV :a-Doni Ricrsard 
jsticr, and-Anthony Gregorc) outlined a publication wr.-ich woaii d be the 
fsU vtep in a series of proposed actions designed to einiraiiirage anU 4«si..i in 
Jevelopment of school programs fostering self-rdrrecied leaviviinr 
Jhjis publication is intended to be a referenc-v v )urce I\ people 
tuiv'trestcd in fostering self-directed learning. It descrr^cs 
;df-<*iirccted learners arid also attempts to sumnmrr 
roflBsivmg practices and relevant research of the - 
prc^ii^ams initiated in past years were effective in dei^at • 
of self-directed learning but v.^^re not widely dissem. 
now recall them. A great deal of research which is rpr ut* 
been reported in past years to the small audiene. ^hc: 
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Vi MOVING TOWARD J -DIRECTED LEARNING 

fifidin^^s. Relatively Ir has been applied in schools It is hoped that this 
publication will call -^^'^ nion to these practices and research that rhey 
will be used more vj>..at:rly. Another air: is to stimulaic more research in 
areas which ^ill iinpmve the state of the art. 

Not enough atirntnon has been given to the impac; o: social and 
cultural forces on uracnin;? and learning— certainly not U' i :e ways in 
which such forces aftcc* the development of sclf-d.iected l::arnir.^. Chapter 
4 attempts to do sc ' -d on research and pn.ctices r- ^ncd by four 
experienced practitioners 

Finally, in Chaptf . there is a description of wav' > nitiating and 
fostering self-<?irectec urning in a school, c <trict, a -tie, or other 
institution. 

The draft outlir or the publication was 
Blanchard, Delnrio Deii^-Dora, Richard Foster, 
was reviewed by a r~-:mber of individuals, by 
meeting at the ASCD Annual Conference in Sar 
and by Unit Preside: :s of ASCD in May ! 
received for cc itent ar-i tor potential contributor 

Delmo Della-Dora drafted Chapters 1, 1 
them contributions fro i Nancy Spencer and Ec 
Anthony Gregorc, Ja les Wells, Pat Knudse 
Berry (Chapter 2). 

Chapter 4 was written by Barbara S 
Alberto Ochoa, and ^na Maria Rodriguez, ^ 
Dora. 

Chapter 5 was J rafted and edited by 
contributions from A^'^ur L. Costa. Delmf 
and Richard Foster, i helpful suggestions 1 
Tech University), Rc ' i S. Gilchrist (U.S. 
Die^o), and H. Vaug... 

Project ^ members 
structivc comments oi 



vclor - * "'v Lois Jerry 
J Ar \:ijny Gregorc. It 
:eirding an open 
o in March 1978, 
-ellent ideas were 
■icse sources. 
nid incorporated in 
:e ( Chapter 1) and 
Orr, and James 



■arr. 
Robt 



.ure Halverson, 
^> Delmo Della- 

Blanchard with 
. Mario Fantini, 
Anderson (Texas 



rnatic«i-^i University, San 
.^^helps (Westside Comnii/'-nty N-rruols, Omaha). 
Foster, Blanchard, Grc^rc provided con- 

> did >Villiam C. Miller 
ichigan). David Thatcher 
:te (State Department of 
iirford (both of California 



drafts of all chapter 
(Wayne County Intermediate School Distric*^ 
(Sonoma State College, Calitornia), Edwin 
Education, Virginia), Judith Hunt and Jun:; _ _ _ __ 

State University at h ayward). A graduate ^ ^denu Judy Krupp, assisted 
Tony Gregorc ir. gathering research fmdirigs on learning styles for 
Chapter 2. 

The members oi he Project on Self-Directed Learning thank all those 
who assisted in th- prcrT^aration of material for publication. 

Delmo Della-Dora 
Project Director 
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1. 

What Is 
SdU^Dixected Learning? 



Scli-cirj cd icaiT:ing refers to characteristics of schooling which Nhould 
distin.vii:..:n education in a derhocratic society from schooling in autocratic 
societi'j in a i! . ocratic society, students need t.) have opportunities te> learn 
how t') noose wr.m is to be learned, how it is to be learned, whvn it is to be 
learned, and //m. to evaluaw their own progress. Students need to learn all 
this in settings which provide for the active assistance and cooperation of 
teacher and other adults, and of their peers, 

T'^ / question of what ages or stages of development are appropriate for 
Icarnii ^ these skills is a critical one because many parents and school people 
are no' convinced that students arecapable of learningdecision-makingskilk 
and oi assuming the consequent responsibilities until they are of high school 
or eve n of college age. 

f iov.ever, the authors of this publication are convinced that young 
peopi . are capable of beginning to learn to participate in significant ways in 
educ:-:ional decision making in the elementary school. By the time they are 
-nterng early adolescence, most young people are capable of participating in 
majo ways in determining educational goals, subject matter tor learning, 
meth(3ils for learning/ teaching, and ways of assessing educational achieve- 
ment. Support for this belief is found in a number of school practices 
throughout the country as well as in a substantial body of related research. 
The relevant practices and research span a period of some 30 to 50 years but 
are nn yet widely known even among professional educators. A brief 
summary of the highlights of I'ljese school programs and of the relevant 
research is contained in Chapter 2. 

Self-directed learning is not synonymous with what is generally referred 
to as individualized instruction. Current approaches to individualized 
instruction. often involve having teachers learn how to: (I) diagnose pupil 
learning needs, (2) prescribe educational activities to fit the diagnosis, ard'(3) 

1 
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monitor progress to assure that the prescription is being follow* J to 
validate the diagnosis. The language of these approaches is borrow, rom 
the medical profession, the educational psychology is behsv.Gr in 
conceptualization, and the inherent philosophy is essentially autkorit.^ i in 
character. Such approaches to individualizing instruction provid: a::::!- :- no 
opportunity for students to learn either the skills of decision m;. lo 
learn to take on any responsibility for their own learning. 

The roles of the teacher in self-directed learning are vital onee< -rn :nLdr 
nature varies in many ways from those which are prevalent for mox^i jjinchers 
today. Certain functmns remain essehtially the same, however. Qiree erxoiirnDle 
"Df similarity Is that the teacher should be an active participant wiihandiuidual 
students and with the class grpup in all aspects of the learnung process, 
whether it be in a completely teacher-directed setting or one in wh*ich iitiLdents 
are learning to be self-directed and seif-responsible. 

Another teacher role which should be in evidence with all teadtmg styles 
is to make clear that being self-directed in a democratic society inurludes being 
sensitive to the delicate balance between societal rules on oner hand and 
individual rights anci responsibilities on the other. This balaavce requires 
contii\uous attention from teacher and students. In this connection, it is 
imporwant for students to learn that decision making opcnites within 
prescribed limits. Teachers need to help students discover whar the current 
limits of decision making are in every school situation and mu5rt: indicate the 
source of the constraints>(law, board policies, school regulaihons, teacher 
opinion). This does not imply that the limits, once discovenai are to be 
accepted unquestioningly but only that they should be known, as part of the 
information necessary for decision making. Ways of producing desired 
change in the current rules, opinions, regulations, policies, and-iaws must also 
be given major emphasis. 

ThCiC similarities in the role of the teacher in traditional teaching and in 
teaching for self-directed learning are noted because to some educators the 
phrase 5e(Wirected may connote that teachers become less important. Others 
may be concerned that selfrdirected means "selfish-directed" and that it may 
foster self-indulgent qualities in students. Neither of these inferences is 
correct, as will be illustrated ijn the subsequent material. 

This is an excellent period in our historyfor review of educational efforts 
which involve students in making decisions about their own learning. Among 
the reasons for doing* so: 

1, Awareness of Non-iraditional Approaches. Many (perhaps most) 
educators, parents, and students today are familiar only with teacher-directed 
and school-prescribeci practices for teaching and learning. 

This generalization may not be true for a lahge n umber of active members 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development or for. 
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experienced educational innovators. But. the general public and a large 
proportion of educators do not know that there is both a body of useful 
educational research and a 50 year history of successful programs and 
practices which support the basic principles of self-directed learning. 



Everyone involved with education of people in the elementary and 
sccondaO' schools should at least be aware of this kind of research and of the 
relevant promising practices as they make decisions about^whether to move 
toward more teacher-direction or toward more self-direction by students in 
planning school programs. 

2. ' Reference Source for Support of Self- Directed Learning. In those 
cases where self-directed learning programs are underway, or are being 
considered, it would be of value to be able to refer to the supporting data for 
such programs. This could be used either to renew one's own faith or in 
discussions with potential supporters. 

3. Mutual Support Systems. A number of people are interested in the 
kinds of learning advocated in this publication. However, many of them feel 
alone in their interests and/or efforts because popular opinion inside ajid 
outside the profession is heading in another direction. The members of the 
ASCD Project on Self-Directed Learning intend to facilitatecommunication 
between individuals and groups interested in the many kinds of self-directed 
learning programs by assisting in the establishment of networks of people 
who wistf to support each other's activities. This publication is viewed as only 
one activity in a series which both the national Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and various ASCD state units will undertake 
to foster the movement toward self-directed learning.^ 

4. Relationships Among Varied Approaches. E^ch education move- 
ment, old or new, attracts a band of faithful adherents. Often, they become so 
involved in proposing and in defending their own particular program that 
there is not enough energy left over to explore common elements and 
relationships with other similar programs and practices. The authors believe 
this is true in the case of self-directed learning programs and will attempt to 
indicate areas of ovedapping interest and common goals among many 
different programs. 

5. Ba.ses for Developing New Programs. People who are dissatisfied 
with attempts to carry out competency-based educatipn, and with the 
narrowly-defined and prescriptive sets of grade-level standards for gradu- 
ation now springing up all over the country, will find it helpful to consider 
alternatives. 

6. Available Research and Promising Practices. As noted earlier, the 
awareness of useful research and of promising practices is severely limited in 
education. Some reasons for this are discussed in Chapter j. This 
phenomenon also exists in other fields; it is not unique to our profession. 
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4 MOVING TOWARD SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING 

Much past research can still be developed for use in the classroom today. 
We could improve programs and practices significantly if we w^re-simply to 
know about and develop past research, disseminate development work, and 
use promising practices. 

7. Additional Research. While the available research findings have not 
been used extensively, there is always the need to know more and improve the 
state of the art. A small but significant number of people are already familiar 
with all the current research findings and the-premising practices in this field. 
It is hoped that consortia of public schools, universities, and other education 
agericies willdevelop in different regions of the country to provide for needed 
research, l^ossible kinds of needed research are suggested in Chapter 3. 

With the foregoing in mind, let us examine the nature of the behavior of 
students who are becoming more self-directed and then look at what teachers 
* or schools should be doing to help them along. 

Students who are making significant progress toward self-directed 
learning will: 

Want to take increased responsibility for their own learning 
Be willing and capable of learning from and with others ' 
Participate in diagnosfng, prescribing, and evaluating their own progress 
Clarify their values and establish goals consistent with their values 
Develop individual and group plans for achieving their goals 
Exercise self-discipline | 

Understand their own learning style and be willing to try other 
potentially useful learning styles 

Become familiar with and know how to use a variety of resources for 
learning 

Be capable of reporting what they have learned in a variety of ways 
Know when and how to ask for help or direction from others 
^ AnalyziEfthe dynamics of groups and become capable of using group 
decision-making process. 

In addition to the key characteristics cited here, self-3irected learners 
share the need to display characteristics common to all kinds of learners, such 
as a healthy self-concept (self-respect, self-appreciation), regard for individ- 
ual rights, and sensitivity to the need to balance off "my" rights against those 
of other individuals and those of society as a\whole. They will also learn to 
prize human differences, including those related to "-ace, sex, ethnicity, 
religious affiliation, and social class. Students will use these differences to 
clarify and develop their own ideas about and their own understandings of 
self and others. • • 

If students are to learn all the foregoing, in what respects would teacher 
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roles change apd how might they behave differently? There are differing 
degrees of teacher-directedness as there are of self-directed ness and so a range 
oi^possibilities is described to illustrate the t\co modes and points between 
them. The illustrations used are in the areas of: (1) deciding what is to be 
learned, (2) selecting methods and materials for learning, (3) communicating 
with others about what is being learned, and (4) evaluating achievement of 
goals. The labels **school-directed" and **self-directed" as used here do no! 
reflect extremes in either case but rather what might be commonly expected in 
each case. The mid-point category is intended to assist in examining the 
nature of the changes which might describe the contiQurrm-jfi movingltom ~ 
school-directed to self-directed learning. ^-^^ 



Deciding What Is to be Learned 

School-Directed: The school and / or teacher select all required subject 
matter, define all educational goals^ and also determine the nature of all 
elective courses or activities offered. 

Mid-point: Students have a voice in selection of subject matter to be 
learned for at least part of each day or each year. They do this either in 
required school ctlurses, in selecting certain activities, and/ or in proposing 
what electives should be available. 

Self-Directed: Teachers and students cooperatively establish and use 
criteria for selecting subject matter'. These criteria typically take into account 
goals, current student interests and needs, possible value for college 
preparation, potential value for career choice and preparation, necessary 
general citizenship knowledge and skills, and contributions to understanding 
self and others. 

Selecting Method and Materi*;* T ; ?": '?.rning 

School-Directed: Textbooks and surr uks are chosen by 

theschoolorteacherforuseineachfieldot • .tIso select films or 

other instructional aids and occasionally : r:. p-../ . iind arrange field 
trips. Students operate in teacher-led activitieseitl ei ■ j-class groups, in 
smajl groups, or in individual study. 

Mid-point: Teachers give students some options for sources of 
information and for skills to be learned, or .students select their own 
alternatives with teacher approval. 

Self-Directed: Teacher and students, together, examine the varirfus ways 
pf learning and teaching available in school and in the community. Students 
are helped by teachers and others to find ways of using a variety of methods 
and materials. Students and teachtrs establish criteria to determine which 
methods or combinations of methods are to be used for the particular goals. 
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6 MOVING TOWARD SELF-OmECTED LKARSING 

subject matter, and skills being pursued. Methods criteria can involve iryiog 
out ncwmcthods to sec **how they work for me." improving use of previously 
used approitches^ learning availahi'iiiy of the resources needed (cosi, 
distance)*, and relevancy of the mcihods and materials available. Teachers 
either teach how to use the various methods and maierials or assist students in 
finding ways to iearn how to use them. 

# ■ . - 

Conninunicating With Others About What Is Being learned 

SchooUOirected: Teachers ^usually specify one or more of the following 
in having students indicate what they are learning: written reports, oral 
reports, completed workbooks or laboratory manuals, and oral or written 
. answers to questions or problems in the textbook. 
'i Mld*poiiit: Students are given a choice of methods of reportingand are 
encouraged to usctirfTerent forms of reporting at different times. Students 
may propose and use other forms of reporting, with consent of the instructor. 

Setf^Oirected: Teachers and students together establish rules for 
dccidinggWhat forms of communicating (rporting) arc suitable for the 
occasion. Rules usually giv^ attention to learning how to use new ways of 
reporting, how to improve in previously used methods of reporting, what 
methods arc being used by othersfto provide for variety), how other members 
of the class can learn best, and whether certain methods are more appropriate 
for the content and goals in question. Methods of reporting considered are 
expanded to include visual and performih;^ arts (arts, crafts, role playing, 
original drama, tape recording, photographs). Teachers ,eitf\er leach the 
reporting methods.to be used or assist students in finding ways to learn them, 
as needed. 

, Evaluating Aiihicvement of Goals 

SchoolrDtrected: Teachers decide when to assess, what to assess, ai^d 
hpw to assess. The most common method's are pre-tests and post-iests, or^ 
demonstrations (performing arts, physicaJ education), or products (arts, 
cqifts, homemaktng, shop). Primary emphasis in evaluation is on memoriza- 
tion, on recall or on demonstration of skills— withina framework established 
by the school. Assessment measures arc df^iscd or selected by the school. The 
most r^^ni development is some forrr of sJhool-determined set of behavioral, 
objectives or competencies. 

Mid-pcinI: Teachers provide some latitude for students to determine 
wheh they are ready to be. tested or allow students to submit plans for 
alternative ways of measuring achievement of particular competencies. 
Teachers may also encourage students to submit data to substantiate what' 
each has learned for those times when the students work on personally chosen 
subjects and goals: 
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Self-Directed: Teachers and sllidents consider together how to assess 
knowledge, skills, feelings, interests, and. behaviors related to the original 
goals and topics. Data are gathered for ongoing feedback and ;U the end of 
uniis of study. Assessment measoires^are selected jointly by students'and 
teachers. Utilizing commercj^Uy availa^tc^aterials, tcacher-dcviscd mate- 
rials, jointly-developed (teacher-student) measures, and. in some cases, 
measures developed by students. This process includes teaching students how 
!o use and interpret appropriate diagnostic tests, how-to select tests which arc 
valid and reliable, and how to construct assessment measures for cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor dimensions of learning. 

The ideas, practices, and research described throughout this publication 
focus primarily on the period from 1930 to the present but other relevant 
practices could have beentited from at leaM 100 years ago; To help establish a 
familiar reference point, /he assumptions underlying most of what is written 
here are probably mo^^-Closely related to the philosophy of John Dewey. Not 
the John Dewey perceived by followers of A, S. Neill and his Summerhill 
School or the John Dewey whom some .saw as an American Rousseau, but the 
person who wrote Democracy and Eiiuca t ion (Dcyxty, 1916). In this volume, 
the "progressive" aspects center on the commitment to the belief that schools 
rrrust concern themselves with improving the democratic qyniity of living in 
this society and faith that human beings are capable of learnin^'to generate 
'these new, and irri proved ways of democratic living. Democracy and 
Education might be viewed/as traditionalist in the sense that Dewey believed 
that lhe rights of individuals and t)ie rights of society arc ;>i/t'r-dependent. He 
shared the optimism of Darwin's belief that the evolution of life is 
characterized by the survival of the most fit of the species and: by implication, 
that all ' hujnantind has an infinite capacity for improving in all its 
dimensions. This extends to the capacity for improving the teaching and 
learning processes. In this view, schools become one of the chief instruments for 
transformation of this\society, -end of the individuals in it, to a'society 
operating at successively higher levels of enlightenment. 

Self-directed learning; as the 'authors view it, is rooted in the basic 
philosophical position that no one can "know" what is "right" for anyone 
else. Its psychologtcal base is probably best expressed by the authors of 
ASCD's /?mr/v/>7^. Befwi'ing. Bi'conung {Combs, 1 962). The authors of that 
ASCD Yearbook stated that educational purposes and perceptions of th? 
nature of the world come from within each individual- All people create ihe 
world in which they live. Purposes, perceptions— and potential— are all. 
literally, unique to eac'^ person. In this context, education consists of people 
helping each other discover what lies within each person and assisting each 
other in making that potential manifest in living. 

^ Nancy Spencer has slimmarized this point of view in a position paper 
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entitled "The Development of the Self-Directed Lciirner as the Aim of 
Education** (Spencer). The following ideas are drawn from her document: * 

Isearning about'the self is an essential part of education: it is learning to 
grow in the fullest sense. The development of sell-directed 'learners must then 
include development of a positive view of self as an agent for self- 
actualization and self-direction. 

9 Adapting and changing through the process of seeking knowledge 
represents Carl Roger's developmental view of wo(man) involved in non- 
directive teaching. The individual who is a self-directed learner as a result of 
this approach to te^.^^hing has curiosity, can choose interests and goals, can 
make responsible choic*:s, ... 

Part of the motivation and capacity to be self-directive results from the 
■gratification of the basic- need for self-respect and self-esteem. When the 
individual has a positive* viev^ of self, then {s)he is motivated . . 

Self-direction is only possible when (certain) . . . needs defined by 
Abraham Maslow (survival, safety, love, ego) have been fulfilled (Goble, 
1970). 

When an individual has a respect and liking for the self, then it is possible 
to dii-ect learning experiences that will begin to fulfill the need for self- 
actu>. 'zation and self-direction. 

. . .The implications of a positive view of self are far reaching. Siich a 
view of 'Self affeQts school achievement (Combs, 1976; Purkey, 1970); it is 
instrumental for adults involved in planninig their own learning projects 
(Houle, 1961; Tough, 1971) and for them to be fully 'functioning beings 
(Rogers, 1951). . , > 

... It is because an individual has a positive view of self that (s)he is able 
to prove toward self-actualization, to be less dependent upon others to direct 
. . . and to plan and implement . . . learning projects. 

... Self-directed learners do not necessarily need to have an atmosphere 
created for them in order to explore their own capacities. A positive view of 
self gives the self-directed learner a portable supportive atmosphere, an aursfcr^ 
that provides ... a sense of personal power. 

Learning is a personal matter. . . . The personal meaning that a self- 
directed learner discovers in the process of learning . . . becomes that 
individual's means for achk^ing his/her chosen ends. Self-directed learners 
have discovered dfeep personal meaning in the process of learning. When an 
individual's perceptual field includes a view of self in the process of learning, 
Vnci that view has meaning, the learner recognizes why (s)he is . . . and what 
s(he) is capable of becoming. . . . This knowledge is used to plan future 
growth through self-directed learning. The consistency of such behavior 
indicates that the individual is self-actualizing and directing his/her own 
learning. 
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Sonic of the critics of this humanistic psychology describe it* as soft, 
permissive, or fuzzy-minded. These are probably valid criticisms if 
ioterpreted to mean that individuals pursue their own purposes and 
perceptions with little or no regard for other people's goals or views, or if each 
student's impulses, whims, and wants are indulge: without requiring some 
rationale or criteria for decision making. I'hc irons is that the schools and the 
teathers who make all decisions for students may be guilty of beirig '\soft" 
because they do not require students to take increasing responsibility for their 
own actions and decisions. It is being ''tough" to require that students 
participate in making decisions which affect them, particularly if they must be 
based on some identifiable system of decision making. 

While it is popular to describe the world in the language of 
' masculine/ feminine power terms {'*tough"' or ^'hard." "soft" or "permissive") 
those emotional terms tend to obscure the real issues. We suggest less time be 
devoted to such labeling and more to the nature of what we want from our 
sehooLi As in tht; field of consumer education, the label is less important than 
tbe quality of the product. 

The authors of this publication believe that students can learn to be 
responsiblis: for their own learning, that the degree of their ability to be 
responsible is a function of the individual's capability (affected by age or stage 
of development) and that it i.s also a function of what teachers, parents, and 
others know about how to help students become^.self-drrected and self- 
responsible. Nbedless to say, teachers, principals, and other educators must 
be moving towa'Vd becoming self-directed learners themselves if they hope to 
succeed in helping students move in this direction- 
There have been nuinerbus cases of success by individual teachers and 
some cases of success by whole schools in promoting self-directed learning. 
This has occurred with all age.groups; beginning with the early elementary 
school grades. Available research evidence also supports the belief that most 
students are capable of becoming self-directed. 

Among the most promising trends contributing to self-directed learning 
are the. various self-discovery, techniques and systems. Young people should 
be encouraged by parents toe.vamine how they learn before coming to school, 
■ Schools should then continue this self-c.xamination of learning processes at 
each stage of each individual's development. If students become bored with 
whai is being learned, they will probably continue to be fascinated with how 
they are learning. Few people lose interest in self as a subject of inquiry. This 
has implications for teachers in looking at the processes they use for their own 
learning as .well as for their leaching. 

If what has been. discovered by many individual teachers, by a few 
schools, and by research were to be gathered together and shared, the state of 
the art would be improved dramatically. If this were done and if additional 
needed development and research were to be employed systematically over 
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the next several >'cars in a number of locations, the nature of American 
education would be changed for the better in significant ways/ The 
democratic character of our whole society would benefit as well. 
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2. 

FroiEUsing Piractices 
and 

Relevant Research 



-Educational\movemcnts ebb and flow with varying intensity at different 
periods in our^story. There was the equivalent of a high tide forself-directed 
learning activities in the heyday of the progressive education movement which 
reached a crest in the 1930's and early 1940's. it receded drastically as soon as 
the Russian Sputnik orbited in 1957. Another high tide for student 
participation ixf decision making came during^ the period of college campus 
"^unrest" and theji spread to high school "unrest" in the late 1960's.- 

A counter Vt(ave of tidal proportions is npw upon us in the form of 
accountability systfcnls, managemeht systems, competency-based education, 
grade-level standards, prescriptive learning, teacher-made individual learn- 
ing plans, and the like. Some are fearful now that the moveme^nts toward self- 
directed learning of the past 50 years will be engulfed and washed away. Such 
need not happen. ^ ^ 

This chapter highliglits research findings and promising practices since 
the 1930's. These represent some well established bases to build on now and to 
use in the' near future when^the flood waters of authorttarian niovements 
affecting education-have receded. 

All items included are judged to be ones which contribute to some 
aspect of self-directed learning. Some deal with only one relatively narrow 
aspect of all the dimensions of self-directed learning described inthe preyiqiiis 
chapter (examples include values clarification and rAoral development). 
Other items, such as teacher-pupil planning and community-based or 
citizenship education, potentially involve 'most of the learning-outcomes with 
which this publication is concerned. All items included are perceived to be 
relevant today Qven though some first appeared more than 30 years ago. 
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A. Teacher-Pupil Planning 

The core curriculum movement in secondary schools of the late 1930's is 
. one major example of the use of teacher-pupil planning. During the same 
period, the unit approach and project approach to teaching in elementary 
schools were being developed in many places in thecountry. These movements 
had elements in common, jiamely, an attempt to correlate or integrate 
traditional subject matter fields and pupil involvement in some aspect of 
helpingdecide what was tobedoneinschool, through planningwitheachother 
and with the teacher. The impetus for involvement of students in planning with 
the teacher was, in part, an outgrowth of Dewey's influence and of the work of 
the Progressive Education Association. However, it would be oversimplifying 
to attribute the interest in teacher-pupil planning to any one person or any one 
cause. Thestirringsofliberal,egalitpianforceswereevident in many aspects of 
life in our country during the Depression and, again, shortly after the 
conclusion of World War II. \ 



Several landmark studies diiring this time bolstered interest in 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning, pne was the classic Lewin, Lippitt, White 
study of the effects of adult leadership styles on elementary schoolagechildren 
(White and Lippitt, 1960). 

The styles which they compared were described as **democratic,'* 
"autocratic," and "laissez-faife." The results tended to favor the democratic 
which involved adult-child planning, with the autocratic (essentially the 
traditionial adult-dirpcted setting) next most effective, and the laissez-faire 
approach least effective. Some critics^ felt that all progressive educators used 
the laissez-faire style or the "What will we do today, kids?" approach. These 
critics failed to distinguiS^h between carefully planned involvement of students 
with teachers, favored by most progressive* educators, and the hang-loose, 
relatively unstructured styleespoused by a few of the proponentsofprpgressive 
education. > 

Anothei; landmark piece of research involving teacher-pupil planningand 
reorganization of jSubject matter was the Eight Year Study which compared the 
progress of'studen'ts in e.xperimental programs with those in traditional 
programs in 30 schools from high:5chool through college from 1933 to 1941 
(Aikin, 1942). Each of the 30 schools abandoned the traditional college 
preparatory curriculum' and developed alternative ways of preparing students 
for success incollege. Thealternatives varied widely but many of them included 
unified studies, core curriculum, or life-centered, studies! Students were 
generally allowed latitude either in choice of subjects or participation in 
planning with teachisrs within classes, or both. The graduates of the 30 schools 
were compared with graduates of schools which had not departed from the 
traditional college preparatory track. The students in theexperimentalschools 
did as well as or better than their counterparts academically and in leadership 
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roles as well as in athletics and in other extra-curricuiar a-s:pects ol college lile*! 
Further analysis indicated that students from thesch- ^ which had made the 
greatest changes from the traditional high school proi: .ns were significantly 
more successful in college, judged by most criteria, th. :hc matched students 
from the control schools (Aikin, 1942). 

The results of the Eight Year Study eame out in i -rj nidst of war. By thb 
time the nation and its new crop of educators were uggling to return to 
peacetime activities, feW were aware that the research f;:id been done and even 
fewer pursued its implications for school reform. 

The high school core curriculum movement did enjoy a measure of 
popularity, particularly in and around the schools involved in the Eight Year 
Study. Research studies were conducted eomparine the core curriculum with 
the more traditional departmentalized subject approach. While the results 
generally indicated that core curriculum students did as well as or better than 
students in traditional settings, the research was not as comprehensive or as 
well defined as could be desired (Vars, 1970; Wright. 1963). 

Comprehensiveness was lacking in that most studies of the core 
curriculum measured onlyacademicachieveinentand used group achievement 

tests. Measures of decision-making ability, problem-solving skills, ability to 
plirn, and other factors which were the distinguishing features of the core 
curriculum were attempted in only a few instances and even then were 
examined in a relatively'superficial manner Lack of definition arose from the 
many meanings ascribed to'the term **core curriculum." It was somctim^^sused 
(incorrectly) to describe one teacher teachingtwo subjects, visually English and 
social studies, in a traditional manner with no teac^*- niipil planning (block- 
time classes). It could also be used to describe (apr .- -nai \ ) classes which a 
teacher conducted for two or three periods, wi uxtenMve teacher-pupil 
planning using a broad-fields approach to subK « matter. Most research 
studies did not distinguish between those radicalV -aifferent approaches. All 
were lumped together as block-time or core classe>. 

Several classroom teachers wrote "how to do it" books based on their 
successlul experie;ices in carrying out teacher-pupii planning. Among them 
were Jeacher-Pupil Plannini^ Jhr Better Classrin)m LeanwvA (Y'divmh and 
Waskin. 1958) and Democratic Processes in the Secondary Classroom (Z^pL 
1959). Both books contain descriptions of-praetices which were not only 

successful in theij time but are also promising practices for the present. Two 
more recent publications in thisiieldshouldalso be noted:. V///j£V//,v6\vPtfr/mT.s 

in Team Learning {Pointr^ 197(J) and Teaching, Loving, and Self- Directed 
Learning (Thatcher, 1973). Teacher-pupil planning has generally been used 
more often in elementary schools than in secondary schools. For those who 
may be interested in catching an educational cycle at its peak, the rie,\t 
appearance of general popular interest in teacher-pupil planning is likely to 
occur'in 3-5 years as a. reaction to current directive approaches. 

\ 
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B. Community-Based Educational Programs and Citizenship 
Education 

In the 1930's, a number of educators and community people initiated the 
community school movement based on the premise that the /o/cr/community 
educates its young, that schools represent one important part of this educative 
process, and consequently schools and the other educative agencies of the 
community should coordinate efforts for this common purpose. The anginal 
community school movement and other more recent examples of commu- 
nity-based education programs include the belief that thecurriculuYn should 
focus more on present issues' and real problems in the community and engage 
students^in working with community people on improving the quality of life 
in the community. That philosophy can be sumnied up by saying that the best 
preparation for the future is to successfully deal with today's issues and 
problems today. One of the first conceptualizations of how a community 
school might operate was described by Archibald Shaw (1956) in his detailed 
description of the "Random Falls" plan. 

While Random Falls was a mythical place, many of the programs and 
practices described there were based on actual activities going on at that time 
in a number of locations in our country. One novel feature was that each 
student in this proposed four-year high school was required to spend one 
quarter of each year in some kind of community service role, either in. the 
immediate home area or in the community of an exchange pirogram school. 
High school seniors, for example, would spend one quarter of their senior 
year in conimunity service in an underdeveloped country. (This concept was 
proposed before the advent of the Peace Corps.) 

Community-based -educational programs have become much more 
popular in recent years and hundreds of illustrations of successful practices 
and programs aire now being reported (National Commission on Resources 
for Youth, 1974; Tyler, 1978; National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1974). 

The major significance of communiiy-based educational programs for 
those interested in promoting self-directed learning is that students take on 
real rather than simulated responsibilities in some community activity. What 
they do, ufider school direction, makes a difference now in their own lives 
and/ or in the lives of others in their community. Examples of community- 
based activities incltfiie sixth-grade students reading to the elderly iji a 
retirement home in Mill Vali^y, California; high school students being trained 
at a health clinic to give talks to their agemates and younger people about 
drug use, nutrition/and memal health in Minneapolis, Minnesota; teenagers 
in Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, operating a natural science museum for 
the community: Navajo youth in Utah interviewing older peopleinnh^if tribe 
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to preserve their tribal history on films and in books; students in the New 
Voter Project in Marin County, California, helping register new voters, 
developing materials for proposed new ordinances, and working on 
community environmental education projects; students in a racially mixed 
eighth grade room in River Rouge, Michigan, selecting for-stucfy the topic, 
"How Can We Improve Race Relations in This Class?"/i 

Citizenship education has co-existed with community-based education 
and the two sets of activities overlap in nature. One of the first comprehensive 
reports on citizenship education which described courses of study, effective 
procedures in classroom teaching and learning, out-of-school activities, 
school-community relationships, and democratic school administration 
appeared in 1940 in the Educational Policies Commission's Learning the 
Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civic Education (National Education 
Association, 1940). 

In its 1951 Yearbook, the National Council* for the Social Studies 
described a number of projects, research studies, in-service education 
workshops, and accompanying instructional materials then in existence for 
the purpose of learning-how to teach students to be more effective members of 
a democratic society. Much of value was developed in these projects. Chief 
among them were the Syracuse Citizenship Education Conference; the three- 
year Cambridge Civic Education Project sponsored by the Educational 
Research Corporation in 1948; tjie five-year Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study begun in 1944 with an initial grant of $85,000; the Kansas Study of 
Education for Citizenship funded by a grant of $240,000; and the Citizenship 
Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia University, established in 
1949 with an initial grant of $50,000 and with supplemental grants of $400,000 
and $958,000 to carry through 1953,(National Council for the Social Studies, 
1951, pp. 1 10-23). The activities and projects reported produced results which 
were helpful then and which, would still be of interest to many people today. 
The amounts of funding are cited to illustrate the major commitments of 
money for those, times. 

Continuing national interest in citizenship education extended through 
the late 1950's and these activities were reported in another Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, Citizenship^djiSree Society: 
Education for the Future, The editorofthatpublicaltofT, Franklin Patterson, 
then Director of theJCufts-Civic'Eaucation Center, argued that, "Our task is 
_lo find-a-way^foTriove education from a relatively inert role.in the social order 
to one of leadership in social change'' though not . . by increasing our 
schools' output of qualified scientists and technologists" (National Council 
Tor the Social Studies, 1960, pp. 14, 15). 

One of' the most salient points made in relation to self-directed learning 
appears in Chapter XI of the MCSS 1951 Yearbook in whicH Erling Hunt 
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summarizes results of elementary and secondary school programs for 
citizenship education, rie emphasizes five points regarding citizenship 
education, "First: information is indisp,ensable. Second: information is not 
enough; understanding, skills, attitudes, and behavior . . . must also have 
explicit . . , attention. Third: citizenship education is an all-school and all- 
community responsibility.... Fourth: democratic citizenship should be 
practiced, not merely talked about . . . ; young people should be encouraged 
^ to exercise initiative and allowed to exercise responsibility. Fifth: ... all 
school workers . . . have guidance responsibilities" (pp. 122-23). 

In analyzing community-based and citizenship education, the major 
difference between them appears to be ihb emphasis of the role of schools'and 
the .Tole of the community in education. The heed to have community and 
schools working together actively in education and to have students engaged 
in community projects is common to both. The philosophic difference might 
be the notion that the community educates and schooling is one part of 
community education on the one hand, and \)\tht\\t{\h?i\ schools educateby 
making active use of the community on the other. 

Both sets of concepts are relevant to self-directed learning in that they 
call for students to: 

1. Take increased responsibility for their own learning as they .select 
projects to work on in the community 

2. Develop individual and group plans for achieving goals 

3. Clarify values and establish goals consistent with their values 

4. Exercise self-discipline needed to carry out school and community- 
projects 

5. Become familiar Nyith the wide variety of school resources and 
community resource materials needed to carry out "live," ongoing projects 

6. Learn how to report to others in various ways about what their 
findings are ^ ^ 

7. Discover when and how to ask for help as it is needed ~ • 

8. Be capable of participating with other students and with adults in 
group decisionf-tnaking processes. 

Students of all races and ethnic groups, of both sexes, of all social class 
backgrounds, from every region of the United -States, and from city, 
suburban, and ruralareasareprovidingevidenceeverydayt|iat young people 
can take on what we usually refer to as "adult" responsibility. and do so 
creditably. This should not be surprising when we consider that in many parts 
of the world today th6rc is no word or phrase foradoiescence. People begin to 
participate ais full-fledged members of theadult society when theyareas young 
as 10, 1 l,or 12 year^Df age— as they did in our own country until the turn of this 

century. It is easy to mistake lack of opportunity for responsibility for lack of 

1 ■ .... ■ 
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capability for responsibility, particularly in technologically advancoj and 
relatively affluent countries like our own. , I 

C. Values Clarification and Moral Education 

The question of what is**right"and/or **righl for me'' must be addressed 
in making decisions, regardless of the age of the person doingso.The work of 
Louis Raths, Sidney Simon, and others in values clarification and of 
Lawrence Kohlberg and his associates in moral education are the most widely 
known attempts to help provide answers to this question through school- 
based efforts. 

Both systems have been used in a number of locations, the results have 
been viewed with favor in most of these situations, and there is research 
evidence to support claims of effectiveness. Research shows that students can 
learn to understand and to state what they believe in (life values) and to 
behave in ways that are consistent with those beliefs. Although the two 
approaches have much in common, some basic differences in assumptions 
underlie each and those differences are important to those of us who are 
interested in self-directed learning. 

' Values clarification experiences are designed to help students discover 
what their values are and the role of teachers is to facilitate this process but 
not to shape which values are chosen. The teacher is active as a co-equal 
participate; in stating views and directs the processes used, but actively 
discourages having anyone be in a dominant role in determining what the 
"right" values are or which ones are of most worth. The emphasis is on 
individual self-discovery and self-assertiveness with equal regard for the 
rights of others to hold their own values and to act on them (Simon ei ai, 
1972). 

"Kohlberg, on the other'liand, describes stages of moral development 
arranged m a hierarchical fashion from "level one'' to "level six.'* Each 
successive level is perceived as being superior to the preceding one. In his 
view, while moral growth tends to be associated with other growth and 
development of young people, almost all people become fixed at one level in a 
particular stage of their moral development and this fi.xing takes place at a 
different age for each person. Fewer and fewer people will ever arrive at each 
of the successive higher levels (particularly the two highest levels) and, finally, 
people at each stage of moral development find it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, even to understand the moral viewpoints of persons who are two 
levels or more beyond their own level of development. The role of the teacher 
in the KohSberg model is to encourage students to make progress from one 
level to another, or to help them direct themselves toward higher levels of 
moral development (Kohlberg, 1970). / 

In deciding which approach is more appropriate, if-just one is to be used. 
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the user should be aware of the potential shortcomings of each. Values 
clarification is criticized as fostering the notion that all values are of equal 
worth or that "anything goes." Many parents object to exposing their children 
to other sets of beliefs— particularly those which may challenge moral/ reli- 
gious values held by the parents. 

Kohlberg's moral education is sometimes criticized as being too limiting, 
both in purporting to describe all of the major moral viewpoints worthy of 
consideration and also in implying that there Should be indoctrination of 
students according to one^person's opinion of which sets of beliefs ("levels" of 
moral education) are inherently superior to others. 

' Jan Tucker identifies three other values-education approaches in use 
today, namely, "evocation and union," "value analysis," and "action 
learning,** However, values clarification and moral development are perhaps 
the most widely discussed approaches and, with various modifications, 
probably the most widely used. Whilfc a fair amount of research has been 
conducted in this field, it has been inadequate in scope and methodology for 
the teacher or other educator whb is looking for the particular elements wbch 
are most likely to contribute to specified learning outcomes (Tucker, 1977). 
More will be said about this in Chapter 3. 

Another major program for helping students decide what is "right" for 
them to do is Ralph Ojemann's work done on "causal"teaching in the 1940's 
when he was Chief of the Child Welfare Research Station at Iowa State 
University. Ojemann was trying to find ways to prevent mental illness by 
teaching students to understand the "why" of human behavior, both't^ieir 
own and that of others around 'them. He developed materials for use in 
teaching traditional subjects at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Research on its use in public school classrooms indicated that 
' significant improvement resulted in pupil understanding of the causes of 
human behavior and that subject matter was learned as well as or better than 
-when traditional methods and materials were used (Ojemann, 1970), As with 
much of the research ahd successful application reported here, few pegple 
even know of his work arid fewer still have made use of it despite the fact that 
it takes little time to leab to do and costs very little to carry out. 

The efforts related to values clarification, moral education, ahd causal 
teaching all are designed to illustrate the basic principle that all behavior is 
caused, that the causes areVdiscernible, and that awareness of the bases for 
behavior will help individuates and groups to establish more valid goals and 
make wiser decisions. It would seem that values clarification or its equivalent 
mt^t precede goaLsetting ahd all other, activities related to self-directed 
learning. Logically this makes sense: how can wise choiceS be made if the 
'decisiort-maker does not haveia clear notion of personal priorities for living? 
Psychologically, few people fallow a linear process of establishing values-^ 
setting goals consistent with t lose values— selecting activities to achieve the 
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goals, and so on. Discovery of personal values, moral principles, and other 
causes of human behavior art' important to all other aspects of self-directed 
learning. However, the discovery processes are unfolding and dynamic ones, 
even (with the use of the best of currently available skills and knowledge. Part 
of this is due to what we are capable of understanding at various ages, part to 
the complexity of each person's nature, and part to changes which regularly 
occur in individuals as a consequence social interaction, Fhe most 
important aspects of the processes involved have to do with ,vc7/-discovery and 
ji^»(/'-awareness. 

D. Establishment of Achievable Coals, Self-DiscipHne<, and 
Self-Assessment 

Teacher-pupil planning often includes establishing class goals (or goals 
for a teaching unit). It has been widely used ir the core curriculum, in the unit 
approach to teaching, and in class projects, as described in an earlier portion 
of this cRaptei^ /' 

Work by David McClelland at Harvard on achievement motivation and 
follow-up efforts by Alfred Alschulcr in the 1960*s on teaching students to be 
achievement^hiotivated give special attenti >n to learning how to define 
achievahlif" gosils and proceed to carry them out. Achievement motivation 
teaching was first employed by McClelland with business people in India to 
help them become successful in business. Using the same principTbs, 
iichievement-motivation techniques were developed and used effectively in 
public secondary schools (Alschuler tv a/., 1970), The same principles could 
be applied in elementary schools as well 

Alschuler and others have gone on to develop ways of promoting self- 
discipline in the achievement of goals through what they call social literacy 
training. In this training: teachers and students together examine the behavior 
of students arid ihe system of schooling to determine causes of discipline 
problems and to formulate methods for improving di.scipline (Alschuler 
1977). ..s ' 

A num'ber of publications have provided excellent guidelines' for 
promoting self-discipline. Among these is the ASCD booklet by George 
Sheviakov and FritiRedl(! 944) published more than 30 years ago and widely 
used.' it continued to sell so well that it was revised for the Association by 
Sybil K. RicharSspn in 1956 and is still a best-sellcj*. 

The third ingredient in carrying out goals (after learning how to define 
achievable goals and maintain self-discipline) is knowing how taself-assess 
progress rnade. > > 

Self-assessment vyas given great impetus by the work of Ralph Tyler in 
formulating his concept of behavioral objectives, first utilized extensively in 
his evaluation procedures for the Eight Year Study (Aikin. J942). 
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In tcachcr-puptt. planning, s'tudcnts ar\d teachers ask. "Wh'a' would we 
look like^if we were to achieve ihis^oalT'; **Wha"t would we be able iv)do. say. 
write, etc, that wc cannot do now?*"' in developing skills of group decision 
making the question might W, *'What tK)es a persoa took like when he she is 
iXTieffi*cti\'v mehft)er of a "group involved in decision makirrgT. Toesiablisha 
continuum, two other questions might be asked: "What docs a person look 
-like when she ' he is c&mplctcly ineffective as a member of such a group .^"and 
**What docs someone do who is somewhere in between being complcjcly 
ineffective and highly effective in a decision making group?". Use of 
behavioral objectives to clarify goals, to help identify useful learnmg 
experiences, and to check on work in progress (forinadve evaluation) can be 
useful. Recent uses of behavioral objectives t)> federal, state, and local 
education agencies as major means for evaluating achievement of goals 
(suhimative evaluation) are not advocated for use in programs for self- 
directed learning. . 

Another likely source of self-assessment techniques resides; in conversion 
of techniques for assessment of students /r/m'/uT.s to assessment of students 
by themselves. Most of these teacher-diagnostic techniques can b9 used in 
their pn^scnt form for older youth lo learn how to use, or can be adapted and 
simplified for younger students. 

Self-assessment activities have been devised for use with'almosi every 
conceivable 5 jal. Relatively little has been done to date, however, m devising 
assessment of each major educational goal in terms of ail three dimensions of 
humanness (cognitive, affective, and psychomotoric). The emphasis has been 
on the cognitive and to a lesser extent on the motoric aspects but relatively 
little on the affective. This i,s true despite the fact that how we feel about what 
we do.and know is always important and is often the dominating aspect of.our 
being. Teaching, -including that for ^.elf-directed learning, could improve 
dramatically if more teachers would examine their thinking, feeling, and 
acting simultaneously in every dimension of education beginning W\X\\ goal 
setting and extending through evaluation of achievement. 

E- Increasing Students' Options for Learning Activities 

The nature of the learning activities provided by schools helps'esiabiish 
the limits of what can be learned. We obviously cannot foster creativity in 
schohls unless students have an opportunity to display creative thinking. 
^Similarly, we cannot expect to witness scientific problem solving, democratic 
decision making, scholarly essay writing, or acceptance of people of other 
races and ethnic groups unless students both observe and participate acti\Tly 
in productive experiences directly relating to these goals. 

At least threc^areas of promise for increasing the individual student 
potential for learning have emerged from research studies of the past 20 years. 
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These are the studies of creativity, of intellectual processes (Guilford), and 
"split-brain" research fiadings. 

Complementary research in the 1950's hy Jacob Get/els and Phijip 
Jackson at ihe University of Chicago and by J: P. Guilford at the University 
of Southern California led to the finding thai most school activities make use 
of only a small portion of the intellectual processes students are capable* of 
displaying. For example, Guilford identified sone 120 intellectual processes 
or factors w{iich humans can utiliz^. But. traditional achievement tests and 
intelligence tests call for use of only some five to fifteen of these factors. 
Traditional classroom activities also use few of these factors, most of which 
fall under the rubric of*"convergent" thinking, that is. relying on memorization, 
simple recall, deductive reasoning, and simple application of known facts. 
Very little in school, operation or in standardized tests calls for "divergent 
thinking, that is. ''generation of information . . . where the emphasis is upon 
variety and quantity of output from ihe same source^Guilford. 1967). 

Getzels and .fackson. who worked with children at-the University o: 
Chicago Elementary School, found that students w ho had the highest scores 
on intelligence tests were" often not the same students who had the highest 
scores on" tests of creativity. When students in the upper fifth of each set of 
scores were cofnpared, only about one third of the students were found on 
both lists. In comparing students who were on one list but not oathe other, 
the "high-I.Q." students more often held values they viewed as being 
consistent with those of^heir pafents and of other adults, placed less value on 
a good sense of humor, were mor*e likely to be chosen by teachers as desirable 
students, and were more likely to receive higher grades (despite the fact that 
the achievement scores of -'high-LQ." and "high-creative" students were 
comparable). Significant differences in child-rearing practices also emerged 
in comparing the "high-l.Q." and "high-creative" students (Getzels and 
Jackson. 1962). 

The implications of the>e research studies for self-directed learning are 
that the. nature' of teaching methods, materials, and content needs to be 
expanded radically in order to capitalize on just the academic potential of 
students— t'v^/j of AngU\ middle-class students whom the schools have 
traditionally afforded the greatest opportunity for success. The scholastic, 
(cognitive) part of schooling is under-utilized. In advocating a return to the 
basics, those wTio are doing so probably are neglecting as much as 90 percent 
of the cognitive, scholastic. **tough" part of what schooling could be. This 
emission is being corrected by Mary Nacol Meeker (1969) and others in 
proposing classroom activities for all of Guilford's i 20 intellectual processes. 

Other dimensions of human potential appear in split-brain research 
findings. Exhication and the 5ra;>7. a Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Chall and Mersky. 1978). summarizes work on the 
nature of the brain in-, all the education-related aspects from a cross- 
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disciplinary view. Bob Samples (1976) has extracted for clafjsroom use some 
of the research findings from studies on the "other hair, of the brain. 
Scattered reports indicate that practices based on split-brain research are 
effective, both with underachieving and slow learning children as well as with 
more academically able youngsters. Some enthusiastic proponents claim 
more about the potential of this movement than available data would warrant 
at this point. However, it is an area of investigation which is certainly worthy 
of further study. 

All educators have much to learn from what is now known about 
fostering creativity, about the nature of intellectual process, and about the 
findings concerning the "other half of the brain! These kinds of research 
frfidings have special significance for those who want to engage students 
actively in their own learning. The potential for what might result if only the 
teacher had this information to use with students is great. However, if 
individual students were able to learn how to discover and use it to help each 
other learn, the results could be even more exciting. With assistance from 
teachers, results might be beyond our ability to conceive of at this time. 

F. Learning About Learning Styles* 

^Learning style" is a broad, general term defined in many ways. Learning 
style, as used in this section, is the personally preferred way of dealing with 
information and experience for learning that crosses content areas. Your style 
isvow irt action in all aspects of life. All writers, regardless of the terminology 
used or the parameters emphasized, are in agreement that oneVstyle affects 
one's view of the world and one's resultant learning and behavior. • 

An essential part bf the self-knowledge necessary for self-directed 
learning is the knowledge of one's own learning style. Herb Thelen (1954), the 
father of investigations in learning styles, suggests that "the most significant 
quality of a good teacher is that he is able to meet his own needs through 
playing the^ roles required to make activities educative for students..,. 
Learning by students is -complicated by the facts that different kinds of 
learning require different roles, and' that learning experience is complex, 
involving thoughts, feelings, actions, emotions, and desires" (p. 41). Thelen 
suggests that teachers know not pjily their own learning styles, but also those 
of the students. Thelen also suggests continuous diagnosis during teaching ^ 
achieve a reality-centered education that relates to three basic aspects of 
teachirtg: "conscious problem solving. grOup process, and individual 
meaning" (p. 50). This raises the question of how one can identify learning 
styles. 

•Section' F was prepared by Anthony Grcgorc. University of Connecticut. Storrs. with the 
assistance of graduate student Judy Krupp. The portion on cognitive mapping was prepared by 
James Orr and James Berry. 
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Numerous rcsearchcTs have studied learning styles. Witkin (1954), 
KagananJ Wright (1963), and Hunt (1972) all discuss the field-independent or 
field-dependent person. The field-dependent person has a global environ- 
mental view. Such a person is relational and subjective and often enjoys social 
studies and the humanities. The field-independent individual is an analytic, 
objective person who controls his her environment. Such an individual mdV 
prefer the sciences. 

Weisgerber (1971) di^:cusses other dimensions of learning style. These 
include degree of attention or scanning ability, breadth of categorizing, 
conceptualizing styles, cognitive simplicity or complexity, leveling to see 
commonalities or sharpening to see differences, reflectiveness or impulsivity, 
constricted or fle.xible control, and tolerance for incongruous or unrealistic 
experience. Kagan ( 197 1 ) adds a tenth style, risk-taking versuc cautiousness. 

To complicate the picture further. Smith, Bodoin, and Bentley (1975) 
suggest that learning style involves sensory factors such as visual, tactile, and 
auditory receptivity; human interaction factors such as group size, people- 
people, people-things, and people-action relationships: and other factors 
such as timing, temperature, time of day, and hunger. 

Rosenberg ( 1968) has studied learning style as the locus of information 
and the level of symb.olization employed. The locus of information can be 
intrapersonal or extraper.sonal according to Rosenberg and the level of 
symbolism can be concrete or abstract. Four styles result: rigid-inhibited, 
undisciplined, acceptanceranxious, and the creative person. Rosenberg 
hypothesizes that the effectiveness of a style <iepends upon the amount of 
rtiaterial that can be processed and that the amount increases in direct 
proportion to one*s abstract ability over the value for concrete ability. 

Given this complexity and diversity of categorization how is a teacher to . 
diagnose learning styles? Observation of behavior, observation of errors, 
interviews, and inventories can be used by a teacher to diagnose learning 
styles. ■ Cross (1976) gives excellent suggestions about observations and 
interviews. Numerous authors present inventories which are accessible, easy 
to administer, and represent a composite of the numerous learning style 
characteristics enumerated here. 

Dunn and Dunn (1972) provide a learning style questionnaire that is 
geared to the child. The child is asked about environmental stimuli such as 
sound, light, temperature, and design: emotional stimuli such as motivation, 
persistence, responsibility, and structure: sociological stimuli such as degree 
of aloneness:and physical stimuli such as perceptual prcfcreiices, food intake, 
time, and mobility. After the chiid has completed the questionnaire, the child 
and teacher have more knowledge of the man,, paranvjtcrs in that child'^:^ 
learning process. A child who prefers to work with others iu a brightly lighted ' ^ 
area and who needs to move about can be given different means of achieving a 
learning task from the one who likes to work alone in a brightly lighted area 
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ana who is sedentary and perservering. Such knowledge of self is the . 



Anthony Gregorc (1977j offers a learning style inventory geared to 
adults. His. test places four scores for the adult on a graph: 



The adult is placed according to the degree of concreteness or abstractness 
and degree of randomness or sequentialness in learning source preference. 
The resultant behavioral preference is then discussed. An "abstract 
sequential" person (AS), for example, decodes abstract symbols well, whereas 
the "concrete sequentiaP person (CS) prefers a direct sense-related, harids-on 
experience. Understanding of these traits in oneself as the teacher, and in the 
child, results in learning that is based on more than ability or achievement 
testing. When the abstract sequential person is enjoying the lecture the 
teacher has so carefully prepared, the abitract random person may be 
looking out the window, reading the bulletin board, or wishing to discuss the 
topic rather than listen to a lecture. Ability aside, achievement is related to use 
of one's learning style or ability to adjust that style. 

Simon and Byram (1977) have enclosed within their; book a "Communi- 
cating Styles Survey" by Paul Mok. The test gives information about one's 
learning style under favorable and under stress conditions. The four styles are 
called "feeler," "thinker," ^"^ensor," and "intuitor." The test, geared to the 
older student or adult learner, is particularly applicable to the teacher's 
learning siyle. Simon and Byram describe a precise way for a teacher to 
establish a student learning style profile. Little time is needed to do so and the 
results are rewarding. 

An instrument directly applicable to teaching style is available in the 
work of Smith et aL (1975). The instrument places a teacher on a continuum 
for influence, from direct and dominating to indirect and facilitating; for 
management, from laissez-faire to .business-like structure (reminiscent of 
Lewin, Lippitt,and White's work); for Mo/^^/nm, from personal and close to 
impersonal and distant; for tone, from intense and dramatic to subdued and 
quiet; and for operations, from concrete to abstract. 

The authors also provide a more general learning style checklist that is 
applicable to children as well as adults. It includes sections dealing with, 
parameters of learning style such as intellectually-directed, emotionally- 
directed, methodical-structured, open-structured, sensory, multiple-sensory, 
independent, social, slow-paced and rapidly-paced styles. A slow-paced child 
with a rapidly-paced teacher can result in conflict, unless both persons are 
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consciously aware of their learning style differences. Ten minutes may be 
sufficient for one child to complete a learning task, but another equally able 
child who ^s more laiidom may require twenty minutes. 

Regardless of which of these test devices a teacher may choose or 
whether the teacher chooses to observe behavior, study student errors, 
interview, or use.all four techniques, it is imperativ e that teachers be aware of 
the learning style of students and their own teaching and learning style: that 
students be aware of their own learning style and those of the teachers: and 
that the principal be aware of his her own learning style and those of the 
teachers. . Such awareness results in greater self-direction and greater 
sensitivity. It permits each individual to recognize that each learning style has 
extremes, but each is adaptive for different needs. It permits a teacher to 
discuss a topic in terms that are more readily understandable to a student. It 
reinforces the need expressed so well by Joyce and Weil (1972) to provide 
multiple 'ways for the teacher to reach the learner. A teacher may provide 
concrete examples, a movie, a riddle, or a hook all on the same topic and 
permit the learner to choose the learning approach that is most comfortable. 

Learnijflg styles result from a composite of environmental and inherited 
factors. According to Smith ct al. (1975), they are a result of experience: 
psychologic, neurologic*, and physiologic factors; habit: training: models: and 
value preferences. Anthony Gregorc (1977) suggests three types of learning 
style proclivities: First, there is natural ability that is inherent in the 
individual: second, there are - synthetic strengths which are learned, 
approximate the natural, and become an integral part of the individual: and 
third, artificial proclivities exist which approximate the natural and are added 
on. Cross (1976) suggests that there i.s some evidence that cognitive styles 
remain throughout life and that the emphasis should be on helping students 
diversify tlieir strategies. 

The awareness of the learning style of all persons involved in a learning 
situation can result in emphasis on the strengths.of an individual or in style- 
flexing, sometimes called diversification of strategies. Both are essential. 
Style-flexing refers to the ability of an individual to us? a learning style that is 
appropriate to a situation but different from the most comfortable one. 
Teachers can style-flex in two ways. They can change their behavior to 
'communicate using all styles, as suggested earlier. Second, they can help 
children be more flexible in their behaviors by presenting the topic in one 
mode, but giving warm supportive help to those who are "stretching" their 
learning style. The use of the first technique helps the child utilize an area of 
strength, but requires the teacher to stretch into unaccustomed reaching 
styles. Use of an area of strength is important to sense of self and makes the 
learning of new cognitive or affective material easier for the student. The 
teacher is* required to demonstrate ''responsive flexibility/' that is, the ability 
to change as the situation changes (Smith et ai). The second technique helps a 
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child Stretch and develop abilities that may be needed when that child must 
think about new^situations. For example, if a concrete-sequential child has a 
feacher who is abstract-random, or a **thinking" child meets a "feeling" 
teacher, then the childXability to adjust will be directly related to how well 
that child can style-flex. A child may call on another child who has a different 
learning style proclivity to help stretch. A fine explanation of style-flexing, 
complete with concrete examples geared to teachers, can be found in the book 
by Simon and Byram (1977). 

Learning style materials are vital to the self-directed learner for another 
reason. They provide a vocabulary and a way of thinking that emphasizes 
flexibility and undierstanding of individual differences, thus improving the 
quality of human interaction. The child with a proclivity for risk-taking 
(concrete-random) can more easily understand a disagreement if aware that 
another student is abstract-random and wants a great deal of information 
from many sources before making a decision. Respect for differences defuses 
disagreements that are often based upon defense of one's self. A teacher using 
a concrete-sequential learning technique, such as a hands-on science 
experiment without previous reading by the, student, might spend five 
minutes discussing with the abstract-sequential student why this may be a 
difficult assignment, thus leading to more self-understanding and respect for 
the individual and ultimately to self-directed learning. Even discipline 
problems can be handled easily with knowledge of learning styles. Achild who 
is daydreaming might simply need a comment such as "John, this approach is 
concrete-sequential and your abstract-random ability is causing difficulty. 
How about trying to stretch?" 

Hilda Taba, as early as 1932, criticized our schools because the learner 
and the psychological process of learning are both subordinated to the 
learning materials or to external stimulation. Knowledge of learning styles 
and application of that knowledge places the emphasis on the learnerand the 
psychological process of learning. 

For learning to result in an "emitted response," as Carl Rogers (1969) 
would call one that originates in the learner, knowledge of learning style is 
imperative. Without such knowldge one may be limited. to an "elicited 
response.*^ An'elicited response, according to Rogers, is one brought about by 
an external stimulus. The responsibility for learning rests with the student, 
but the teacher must encourage the student to achieve as much self-knowledge 
as possible so that the student can have confidence in self-directed abilities. 

Another way of looking at learning styles has been formulated by Joseph 
Hill (1976), and is sometimes referred 16 as "cognitive mapping." The 
fo^wing information is drawn from material submitted for this publication 
by James Orr and James Berry of Oakland Community College, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan: 

**Ed ucational cognitive mapping is a process which identifies elements of 
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a person's educational (Cognitive style. . . , The cognitive map is a pictorial 
representation of an educational cognitive style." Individual cognitive style 
derives from each person's (I) symbolic orientations, (2) cultural determi- 
nants, and (3) modalities of inference. 

/the first set of elements mapped is related to symbolic orientatiohs. For 
pimiple, does the individual gain meaning by reading or listening? Does the 
individual gain meanir.g from concrete sensory experiences? Also identified is. 
,lhe person's capacity for empathy, the ability to enjoy the beauty of an object 
or* an idea, and the nature of commitment to a particular set of values, 
principles, obligations, and/or duties. 

The second' group of elements explored is termed cultural determinants. 
The relative influence of family, associates (peers), and one's own 
individuality are identified. 

The third group of elements is identified as the modalities of inference. 
This group defines the ways the individual reaches decisions or comes to 
conclusions: does the person look for one-to-one contrasts and, therefor-, 
seek differences or is an attempt made to synthesize data to reach a 
conclusion? .All of these elements are represented in a cognitive style map 
which is depleted here: 



Educational 
Cognitive Style 



Symbolic 
Orientation 




nants 



I Modalities \ 
\ of Inference! 



.The format of the map indicates that it is necessary for the teacher to 
include each set of information in mapping a^youhg person's educational 
cognitive style. 

The educational cognitive style of an individual is not fixed but is 
considered to be augmentable and modifiable by educational experiences. 
Furthermore, educational cognitive style is a relative concept that is related to . 
the level "of educational development of the individual, the cultural' 
background of the individual, and the educational task confronting that 
person. A study by Ogden and Brewster (1977) found that differences in 
academic performance of high school students in science classes were related 
to theij educational cognitive style and grade level. 

For :iny student, knowledge of one's educational cognitive style allows 
one to understand the methods and materials used in the learning process. 
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Individual students can reach a stage of self-matching for their own learning 
needs. For,a teacher, information from educational cognitive style mapping 
identifies ways of knowing beyond those measured and fouhd in traditional 
intelligence and aptitude tests. 

^Teachers who use the educational sciences approach in the classroom 
need to be aware of their own educatioaai cognitive style. When both the 
teacher and student are aware of each other's cognitive style, communication 
and learning are enhanced. Further, teac-hers increase their understanding of 
the student as a learner and as a person. Educational cognitive style helps the 
teacher to beco[ne more aware of the alternative ways of facilitating self- 
directed learning for students (Hill, 1976). 

G. Individualization Through Grouping Practices and 
Independent Study 

Two of the most commonly used practices for individualizing instruction 
in recent years have been homogeneous (ability) grouping and various forms 
of independent study. t 

Sometimes what we learn from research and from practice is what not to 
do. This is partici|arly true in looking at the results of ability grouping. It is 
quite clear that homogeneous grouping does not yield the results for'which it 
is usually established, namely, reduction in the range of individual 
differences, better provision for individual learning, and, above ^11, increased 
learning for both high-ability and low-ability students; Among the 
conclusions in one 1968 review of research on ability grouping was that after 
some 40 years of extensive research, "the results were inconclusive and 
indefinite," and further that ''Available evidence indicat.es thaj factors other 
than ability grouping per jse may account for the many differences in 
achievement test results" (NE.A Researcfi Bulletin, 1968). 

An elaborate an^d comprehensive study of ability, grouping was 
coriducted by Miriam Goldberg, Harry Passow, and Joseph Justman in 86 
classrooms in New \'ork City and results were reported in 1966. Goldberg 
concluded "No matter how precise the selection of students becomes . . . 
grouping arrangements, by themselves, serve little educational purpose. Real 
differences in academic growth result from* what is taught and learned in the 
classroom" (p. 169). ^ 

What has all this to do with self-directed learning? The unfounded belief 
that ability grouping aids in learning leads to its use in establishing class 
sections and is also the chief basis for establishing homogeneous small groups 
within the class. This myth is potentially a deterrent to developing programs 
for self-dircrcted learning in that there isalsoa prevalent tacit assumption that 
high academic ability and ability to be self-responsible are almost 
synonymous. There are no empirical data to support this belief. It is a self- 
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fulfiiJing prophecy to anticipate that students with lower l.Q. scores and or 
lower achievement test scores are less able to be self-responsible and self- 
directed in learning. That unwarranted anticipation may set unreasonably 
high expectations for one group and unreasonably low ones for othei's. It also 
fails to take into account the value of having students of varyingabilities learn • 
from each other. 

The research findings from cross-age tutoring experiences, cited later in 
this chapter, support the notion that both (or all) parties involved benefit 
from such tutoring processes. The broud goals which are characteristic of 
programs for self-directed learning (group process skills, planning skills; 
comparing, contrasting, and selecting learning styles, to name a few) require 
great diversity in individual differences in a classroom. The current mania for 
narrowly and precisely defined qbjectivcs in homogeneously-grouped classes 
will, more likely, produce narrow, precisely defined, and homogeneous 
groups of citizens than better-educated ones. 

Other negative aspects of ability grouping are obvious to people who are 
in daily contact with schools. How often do we hear, "These are my good 
kids'" or "This is my poor group"? The labeling which results is demeaning to 
the students who are classed as ''the dummies" as well as to those who are 
regarded as the elite. To compound the problem, when ability groups are 
formed' in schools which draw from heterogeneous populations, the class 
sections for^-ned tend to become^ racial and or social class groupings. The 
issue of the relation of social-cultural forces to self-directed learning is treated 
at greater 1« ^igth in Chapter 4. 

Research and practice strongly suggest that heterogeneous groups are 
more likely to foster the kinds of learnings with which this publication is 
concerned, whether the h&terogeneous groups are small groups Within a class 
or are the basis for establishing the whole class section. Teachers who wish to 
cope successfully with the wide range of normal differences in learning will 
benefit from learning how to teach students to help each other and also in 
learning to teach students how to individualize their own instruction. 

Independent study is another popular approach to individualization of 
instruction which can assist in seh'-directed learning if it is viewed as one mode 
in an array of learning styles used by each student. James Wells* contributes 
the following in support of independent study: 

• The literature has treated independent study extensively beginning m 

the late 1950's and continuing to the present Among the chief values 

claimed for independent study, Felder(1964; found that the following were 
supported: it develops responsibility and independence in learning, provides 



♦James D. Wells, Associate Professor. Florida International University. Miami, prepared an 
overview of independent Study practices from which this material is excerpted. 
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more adequately for jfiHTvidual differences, and enables students to explore 
subjects in greatt^r depth. 

• Baskin (1960) summarized the results of academic examinations of 
students in independent study and pointed out that they learned at least as 
much as students who had regular classwork. 

• Bcggs and Buffie (1957) edited a book dealing with the theory 
underlying independent study, descriptions of programs, and suggestions for 
introducing and implementing indepei^dent study. 

• Probably the most comprehensive survey and treatmerll to date has 
been the work of Alexander, Hines,.and associates (1967). 

• Plunkett (J975), a high school director of independent study, describes 
a career exploration program where students serve as volunteer workers as 
yet another option for students to become self-directed learners.. 

•, One of the continuing problems related to independent study is a 
confusion or4ack of acceptance of a generally agreed upon definition. 

■ • Wells (1966) has classified the many and varied independent study 
practices into ten types based upon administrative arrangements in 
relationship to instructional organization. The ten types are: 

1. Some released time given from a regular class so that some students 
may work independently on individually planned studies in addition to class 
assignments > 

2. Some released time given from a regular class so that some students 
may work independently on individually planned studies in lieu of class 
assignments 

3. Seminar groups which are smaller than ordinary classes in which 
students work independently, at least part of the time, on common or 
individual topics, units, or problems 

4. Individually planned programs of curricular study with regularly 
scheduled time to study independently, in or out of school, with a minimum of 
teacher direction and supervision , 

5. Independent study as a partjof a program of instruction organized 
around large- and small-group instruction 

6. Individual, extracurricular enrichment study with students working 
independently before or after school or on weekends (school f^iities ppen 
mornings* nights, or weekends) * 

7. Vocational or work experience programs of instruction in which 
students work independently, in or out of school, so that they will develop 
salable skills 

8. A curricular program which emphasizes the development of student 
responsibility in regard to the individual's use of regularly offered 
independent study time 
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9. A regularly scheduled class in the school's uisiruclional program 
which normally requires that students work independently (for example, 
school 4)ublications, advanced courses in art, industrial arts, music) as 
individual members of a regular class. 

' 10. A regularly scheduled class in the school's instructional program 
which provides all students with some independent study time in order to 
accomplish a long-term class assignment required of all members of the class 
but which may be individually planned in terms of the specific topic or 
problem studied. 

• Teachers incore curriculum or block-time interdisciplinary programs 
have historically sought additional methods for increasing students' self- 
directed learning. A variety of approaches are used for initiating and 
developing independent study in a pore setting (Wells, 1969). 

• In summary, if one of the major purposes of independent study is the 
provision of opportunities to learn to make intelligent choices and to learn to 
learn on one's own, then it would appear that this method of providing for 
self-directed learning needs to be given increased attention, encouragement, 
and support. 



There are many other approaches . to individualization of instruction 
which have meaning for self-directed learning but which space limitations do 
not allow for consideration of at this time. Abiljty grouping has been cited 
because of its widespread use and great popularity. When combined with 
competency-based programs, the result is a major deterrent to self-directed 
learning. The reason is that most so-called "competency-based" programs 
rely on observation of pieces of human behavior^ viewed separately^ 
atomistically. Ability grouping categorizes students into types of human 
beings based on selected predetermined characteristics (grades, I.Q. scores). 
The combination of the two compounds stereotyping and limits what the 
teacher is able to develop in students. It also limits what students can expect to 
observe in their own educational development. Not only can the result be 
dehumanizing and demeaning to the participants, it severely restricts the 
possibility that either the teacher or the student can come tp know or develop 
individual and group potential for learning, in all their richness and 
complexity. 

Independent study is gaining in popularity as a means of individualizing 
instruction, particularly in secondary schools and colleges. If used in 
combination with small peer-group planning, and teacher-pupil planning, it 
'can provide an additional option for student self-directed learning. However, 
independent study should be viewed as only one of a set of modes of learning 
that individual students may employ at any age level. 

3f 
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H. Using Social Class, Race, Ethnicity, and Sex 

Chapter 4 deals with the role of social forces in the processes of self- 
directed learning. The problems involved in dealing with these issues have 
almost obscured the potential which each set of forces generates for self- 
directed learning. 

Much has been written to illustrate that textbooks, tests, and the other . 
most^nscd media for teaching could be accurately de.cjribed as generally 
racist, ethnocentric, sexist, and middle-class oriented. The situation is 
improving but all these features remain, to some extent, in the materials used 
in most schools today. What a number of teachers have done is to teach 
students to use criteria for analysis of racism, sexism, and other forms of bias 
and distortion in written material. Students and teachers can then engage 
cooperatively in rewriting the materials used. In carrying this out, the class 
learns to use a number of sources of information, to analyze motives, to 
distinguish between fact and opinion, to draw inferences, and kindred skills. 
The authors have observed students learning the necessary skills io write their 
own relatively unbiased material in inner-city schools, suburban schools, and 
rural areas beginning with fifth- and sixth-grade classes. It may be possible to 
do this at earlier grade levels as well. 

A classroom which has diversity in race, ethnicity, social class, and in 
representation of sexes can be more productive educationally than a 
homogeneous one. It lends itself to cooperatively examining values, learning 
styles, modes of communicating ideas, providing sources of information, and 
establishing goals, to name just a few examples. The students themselves can 
act as resources to each other* the greater the diversity, the richer the 
resources. It is also true that diversity can provide additional bases for conflict 
and confrontation in .the classroom, but that likelihood is lessened if the 
teachers truly believe that a heterogeneous mix is primarily positive in nature. 
See Chapter 4 for a more expended treatment of these issues. 

I. Students as Resource People 

Cross-age tutoring is a relatively new term in education, first appearing, 
in educational literature in the 1950's. Peggy Lippitt and others (1971) 
conducted research on its use and found the practice to be effective. 

Cross-age tutoring typically consists of students being trained to act as 
tutors to other students who are younger. Those who remember the one- 
room, multi-grade, country schoolroom (which was common until World 
War II) will recall that the older students in the higher grades often helped 
younger students in lower grades in the same classroom. This was often 
encouraged by the teachers. Its effectiveness' is facilitated if no onus is 
attached to receiving help, if the tutor is not perceived as being "teacher s pet,** 
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and if specific training is given in tutoring. Some cdiivaiors and parcni vhj\c 
expressed concern that the tutor is usjne iiiv: that shoxild be dc\»'tcd t»> the 
tutor's own learning and nr that the tutor is doing the teacher's h>b 
Interestingly, research indicates that lhe''acf. ot tutoring hct*ie:ieLil 
learning for the tutor as well as for the recipient ol the lucoring ^ 

In self-directed learning the use of cross-age tutoring car] be benciUKsl m 
several ways. Almost anyone is capable of bcmg a tutor to si>meone at some 
lime: a person beiow, average in Sth grade anilimetic. for e\anip!e. iv.a) well 
be able to help an average 5th grade student tach student needs to leum hou 
to help others, must feel capable of helping others, and aciualK expc-rience 
heipmg othfrs. Additionally, every person needs heipyt v;irio-s unio, mu>i 
recogni/e when it is needed, and be able to ask Icr it Abi>'.c.il!.studenis*\sho 
recognize that they can help each other, iearr) to do so, and aie wiilmaiodo so 
expand their opportunities for learning greaiK. I he teacher need woi be the 
only source for learning. It is a \^:»sle of student taienl. as^ n^cII i^s an 
unnecessary burden on teachers, to ha\e just viv: teacher m a room v\ncn 
there are 25-35 capable, potential teachers 

An added dimension m a classroom vvhich i.i\i>rs seif-djrecied learning 
'would be to have students find out whdi iearnme si\les are used bv other 
students in the class and to disco\ er styles which ii.ighl hi used or adapted \ot 
use by them for their own learning tasks \i>i enough e^idj-'nce is available to 
judge whether ptopje are capalile of onl> one learning s!>lc !of rnosi learning 
tasks or.whelher it i.s desirable and possfbie to learn several stiles !or use with 
differing tasks. 

J. Promising Practices , 

A number of promising practices have been cited or described briellv m 
this chapter. The member's of the ASCI) FVojcci on Se:: ^Directed 1 earning - 
"'plan toi:compile a list of current examples ot promising practices :n sell- 
directed learning from different parts oi the country for grades K-12. This list 
will He macje available to interested individuals and org.lni/auons 

Pat Knudscn, an elementary school principal in Waierford School 
District. Michigan, has submitted a brief description of highlights oi practices 
in her school \Ch<ch serves as one example of the kinds of information which 
the propo};ed wriuarv collection of praciUccs will include l:\cyrpis Jrom her 
material follow. 

If students are to learf^ to think for themselves, solve problemy and make 
decisions, they must be allowed to do so It they are to learn iq regulate their 
lives in ac\:ordance with realistic aims and gi-^.ils. i^ivy must be involved in 
goal-setting. If they are to learn to work effectively vtith other people, they 
must have the opportunity to work with others m cooperative profSlem- 
solving, decision-making, and goal-seiiing activities. If tfiey are ?o develop 
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responsibility, they must be given some freedom to act on their own decisions, 
but held accountable for and helped to e;icamine the consequences of their 
actions. If they are to develop self-confidence and self-esteem, they must 
experience success in self-initiated activities. 

Preparation 

• Preparing children for the important decisions thai goal-setting involves 
takes time. A teacher first sets ^ atmosphere within the room that is 
comfortable for discussion. Youngsters are involved in practical experiences 
' designed to increase their aw'aregess of their own feelings, ideas, and beliefs so 
that their choices and decisions are made on their own values. These 
experiences are in written forms, such as private journals, or in small group 
and total group discussions. Tl}e main objective is to help children decide 
what is important to them in evaluating their interests and helping them 
choose what is important to learn during the school year. 

Goal Setting 

After children have been prepared for decision making, they choose 
three or four goals for the school year. These goals can be cognitive, affective, 
-or psychomotor in nature. The children are encouraged to make decisions 
according to their interests. The goals do not have to fit the current 
curriculum. The decision is the child's; the staffs job is to provide the learner 
the'opportunit>^to achieve iht goals. 

Teacher-Child Conferences 
After the child has decided on a goal, he/she has a conference with 'the 
teacher. At this conference the child shares his/ her goals with the teacher and 
tells why they are important. The teacher tries to help the child narrow the 
goal to a specific interest area rather than a general area. (For example, an art 
goal might be narrowed to specific skills such as drawing or painting.) The 
teacher and child also discuss ways to accomplish the goals. The child offers 
suggestions and states the amount of time needed to devote to each goal.' At 
the end of the conference the child's goals are written down. One copy remains 
for school records and one for the child to take home to share with parents\ 

Parent-Teacher-Child Conferences 
After the first conference, the child is encouraged to share his/ her goals 
with, parents. Parents, teacher, and child then have a conference together. 
Decisions are made as to when the child's goals would be worked on ai}d what 
each participant in the conference will be responsible for. For example, if a 
child h'a<i the goal to learn to cook, the teacher may assume the 
responsibility for teaching the child how to measure^nd to read recipes. The 
child may be responsible for^^lanmftgr^Scal, gathering the necessary 
ingredients, and followtngffirough with the cooking project and Che clean up. 
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Tht parent would also assume responsibility by agreeing to supply the 
necessary ingredients and allowing the child to cook at homa for instance. At 
the end of the conference each person— the parent, child, and teacher has a 
responsibility to help make each goal a success. , 

Final Conference 

At the end of the year the teacher and child have a conference and discuss 
each goal. The child discusses feelings of accomplishment or, at times, lack of 
success. Each child then writes a final evaluation of personal goah. For 
example^six year old, "I think making goals for myself has been nice. )Vhy? 
I've been doing better." Fifth grader, was successful with this goal. I would 
have chosen.sbmething harder if I had not been having so much trouble with 
division/' Sixth grader, "It didn't take very long for me to reach my goal. I 
tried not to yell. I tried to keep my mouth closed. ... I tried not to yell outside 
but when you are in a championship hockey game and a player misses a 
breakaway, you try to help him out and you yell and look mad— that will get 
him mad." Fourth grader. "I can read aloud without being afraid. I was 
successful. I can- read to anyone who asks me. I will never need to have this 
goal again." 

„ Comments 

When educators give students the opportunity to participate in planning 
their education, they are helping develop decision makers. Students accept 
the responsibility because they had input. Their ideas and ihoughts are 
respected by their teachers. Teachers, students, and parents work together In 
helping students become successful. .The learning environment helps to 
encourage independent thinking and creative individuals. 

We think our program's emphasis is reflected in this quotation: 

I cannot learn to decide 

If you make my deci.sion 

If you tell me 

What to be. 

Let me choose what 

I must learn. 

It is necessary for the future growth of children that they be allowed to 
make decisions and take on responsibility. They need to conceive of 
themselves as ac jve agent«= in their own learning and growth, experiencing the 
outcome and integrating the fruits and consequences of their choices. 

In Conclusion 

The material in !his chapter indicates a direction for educational change 
that has been taking place fprat least 50 years. The changes are ones in which 
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teachers (or the schools as an institution) mov^ from making all decisions for 
learners to decision making that is cooperative, with active involvement of 
students. All teachers have «6me discretionary authority which they can 
' exercise in their'classrooms. It may be as simple as deciding when to study a 
particular chapter in a textbook or asking what else students would like to 
know beyond what.is required of them. It could be as complex as having 
students s equal partners in deciding on goals, subject matter, methods of 
teaching, _and evaluation of achievement. It may even extend to having 
students take the leadership in these areas.. 

Whether simple or complex in nature, the important principle to keep in 
mind is that individual educators can foster student participation in decision 
making, whether or not education as a whole moves in that direction. It is 
easier whdfi'-others are going in the same direction. But it is not impossible to 
go against the tide, as the th'ousands who have done so for years can readily 
testify. 
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3. 

Needed Research 
and 
Educational 
Development Work 



General Needs 

Before dealing with specific needs in research and development work which 
wouid improve practices yUnd programs for self-directed learning, several 
generalizations will be repeated which emerge from the material i:i the 
previous chapters: 

1. There is a strong base of research data already in evidence to provide 
solid support for the kinds of self-directed learning which this publication 
advocates. 

2. Successful prbgrams and practices in all aspects of self-directed 
learning have been observed in every kind of classroom in various parts of the 
country over the same period of time. The research and practices extend over 
a period of 40-50 years. 

3. Both research and practice give as much support to the value of self- 
directed learning programs as they do to conventional teacher-directed 
learning programs, when measures of academic achievement are used. 

4. Not only do programs for self-directed learning result in academic 
achievement comparable to teacher-directed programs, other (additional) 
objectives in such programs help promote the unique purposes of American 
education. 

Why have sqlf-directed learning programs not become more widespread? 
Despite the strong evidence to support "le fact that students can learn to 
become self-directed and self-responsible, only a small proportion of schools 
and classrooms in the country make use of the programs and practices. As a 
matter of fact? legislatures, school boards, some segments of the public, and 
some members i)f the education profession are pushing harder than ever to 
have student learning controlled, directed, and monitored by adults. 
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Need for Educational Research in All Areas 

V 

One reason for the persistence of conventional programs has to do with 
money available for research and innovation. Much more money must be 
allocated for educational research, for development of research into usable 
classroom practices, for dissemination of promising practices, and for 
training of educators to upgrade their own knowledge and skills for teaching. 
This may seem like a foolhardy statement in light of currently strong taxpayer 
resistance/to increased taxes and to other public expenditures. Although 
precise information is not readily available, it is estimated that business and 
industry in general spend an average of six percent of operating funds for 
research, development, and employee training; that growth industries spend 
ten to fifteen percent of their operating funds for such purposes; ^nd that 
public education in all sectL/s probably expends less than one percent of 
operating funds for comparable purposes. Is it not incongruous that each 
school district or othereducation agency ckn spend seveTal hundred thousand 
to several hundred million dollars annually for operation without spending 
the money necessary to find out what it is doing, how well it is doing, what is, 
working (?nd why), or what is not working (and why not)? Further, the 
research that has been done and cited previously is rarely an integral part of 
the operation of an ongoing agency; in most cases the research comes from 
persons outside the institution being studied. 

Each school agency (school district, college, university, intermediate 
office, state department of education, or other) should have or be part of a 
system for upgrading its efforts. Such a system would include the components 
in Figure 1. 



Goal-Setting 



Dissemination 
and Training 



Operation of Programs 
(Kstabltshed and Exploratory) 



Development Work 
(Curriculum, Instruction, 
Administration) 



Evaluation 
(Ongoing and 
.Summative) 



Research 
. (Concerning Programs 
and Practices) 



Figure 1. Components of School Agency I'pgrading Efforts 

Figure 1 illustrates the need for not only carrying on operation of 
programs, which, every agency does, but also the need to: (1) systematically 
establish and review goals, (2) gather evaluative data on achievement of goals. 
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(3) carry out operational research concerning programs and practices, (4) 
conduct development work in curriculum, instruction, and > Jrriinistration in 
order to translate its research findings into more effective, practices in the 
agency, (5) provide for needed dissemination of innova' ve ideas, research 
findings, and evaluation results and training of all personnel, as needed, to 
carry out new programs/ practices. Many school agencies are too small to 
operate the whole system adequately as depicted here. In those cases, 
combinations of agencies are needed. 

Most education agencies have goal statements of some kind and there is 
usually an attempt to have those goals reflected in programs and practices. 
Some ongoing (formative) evaluation takes place: this is the kind that can be 
used by teachers, students, and others to alter what is going on while it is in 
progress. Summative evaluation usually takes the form of standardized tests 
or, increasingly, observation of performance of a narrowly defined 
competence. Further, most evaluation in schools has to do with accomplish- 
ment of the specific practices rather than the attainment of the basic goal. For 
example, in measuring the ability to write, schools are more likely to 
concentrate on knowledge of mechanics of grammarinstead of the widearray 
of skills that singly, and in combination, constitute the ability to write. In 
areas such as scientific problem-solving ability or citizenship development 
there iseven greater likelihood that evaluation will be concerned with recalfof 
facts and simple elements of inference rather than with the kinds of decision- 
making skills which are part of our daily lives or scientific endeavors. 

Simply stated, there are few examples of districts or colleges and 
universities which .carry out research concerning their own programs and 
practices and fewer still in which the work necessary to develop evaluation 
and research findings for use in the school or classroom is in evidence. Of the 
two remaining corpponents, there is some evidence of increased use of agency- 
sponsored in-service education and curriculum development as well as use of 
external dissemination systems, like ERIC. However, even in these activities 
the training (in-service education) and curriculum development are rarely 
based on any evaluation data or research data from the ag<^ncy itself; that is, 
they are rarely designed to capitalize on what has been found Jo work well or 
to overcome any gaps or weaknesses discovered through systematic rational 
analysis. Obviously if there is no comprehensive evaluation or any research 
and development activity within that system, it^ is not possible to base in- 
service education activities or curriculum development activities on either 
research or evaluation findings. 

A concluding note on the components proposed for upgrading education 
is to call attention to the need for exploratory programs and practices. High 
morale and enthusiasm are often engendered by the opportunity to try out 
new ideas simply because they are -exciting to the person(s) involved. It is 
deadly to creative people to be part of a bureaucracy which requires that all 
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activities fit, the system before they can be explored. Quite often we do not 
know what an idea means, what its purposes are, or what its value might be 
until we try to\put it into operation. 

In the field coeducation there has been some recognition of the need for 
research, for development work, and for dissemination of promising 
practices. National legislation has created research and development centers, 
regional development laboratories, and various information retrieval and 
dissemination systems. The major flaw in this approaches that each of these 
agencies is an autonomous entity with its own goals, program, and practices. 
Education needs regional and national agencie^ to dolhis work but they 
should complement or supplement basic activities of the same nature carried 
on by the home agency or institution. 

Every school district and other educational agency should spend an 
amount equal to at least five percent ^f its operating budget both to ensure 
that the money already used for operation is being spent wisely and also to 
provide fqr needed upgrading of people, programs, and practices. This has 
been demi>nstrattd'to be of benefit wherever such monies were allocated. 
Until something approaching this is done, changes in education will continue 
to be based largely on whim, expediency, uninformed popular opinion, and 
power politics. 

Specific Needs for Research and Development Work 

A number of questions should be explored in order to improve the state 
of the art of self-*directed teaching. Additionally, those promising activities 
already identified should be publicized and used more widely. Among the 
questions worthy of study or further resea^'ch: 

• How can students.develop a variety of learning styles which they then 
learn to apply approximately to given tasks? While some attention has been 
given to identifying the learning style used or preferred by each student, little 
has been done to determine if it is possible and desirable for individual 
students to develop. an array of styles to choose among. 

• Are there particular learning styles which uniquely fit each student and 
will develop for that student under certain conditions? It appears to be so but, 
if true, under what conditions^? 

• To what extent can teachers understand, appreciate, and accept 
students who have learning styles different from the teacher? Do teachers 
have Blind spots in this regard? (Compare Kohlberg's idea that people at 
different levels of moral development may not be able to understand each 
other.) 

• How can cognitive mapping concepts (Hill, 1976) be developed into 
usable practices? Initial development work has taken place (see Chapter 2) 

• 4D 
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but is limited in scope 3t the momen^ \ 

• How can research data on the "c ther-halPof the brain^and Guilford's 
(1962) concept of 120 different intellectual processes be developed further for 
use ill schools? \ 

• The ideas developed for use of split-brain research in thcxclassroom 
(Samples, 1976) and for classroom implications of J. P. Guilford's work 
(Meeker, 1969) should be tried out by many educators in differentVttings 
and with different age groups. Continuation of research reviewed in th\? 1978 
NSSE Yearbook, Education and the Brain (Chall, 1978), is alsp needed\and 
exciting to contemplate. \ 

• Is there an age at which "imprinting" takes place for learning styles anld 
beyond which time, little change can take place? If so, at what age or stage or 
development does this occur? There is need to correlate the work of 
developmentalists Piaget, Erikson, and Havighurst with recent findings 
about the nature of the brain in an attempt to answer these questions. 

• What kinds of child-reafing practices assist in stimulating creative 
thinking and divergent thinking? Some information is now available on this 
score. How can it be developed for use with and by parents? 

• What can parents do for children at various ages \xi help increase their 
children's ways of learning to be self-directed? What should schools do to help 
without intruding on proper parental prerogatives? 

• Are there i4entifiable stages of each child's development for learning 
how to carry out each of the various aspects of self-directed learning, such as 
individual goal-setting and group goal-setting? If so, what are they? What 
methods can be used by teachers, administrators, and others so that what is 
expected of particular individuals and specific age-groups of students is 
realistic and reasonable? 

• How can students be taught to recognize what their own learning 
styles are? How can they learn to deal with other people's styles in ways that 
complement or otherwise support each other? How do students learn to cope 
with apparently conflicting styles of teacher-student and student-student? 

• To what extent are the differences in learning styles associated with a 
person's sex determined by inheritance and to what extent by the culture? 
How do teachers and the students take sex-related differences into account 
for the mutual benefit of both sexes? 

• Are there real differences in learning styles which are due to race, 
ethnic background^ or social class? If so, what is their nature? How do they 
promote or inhibit self-directed or self-responsible learning? if these 
differences do exist, how can self-directed learning be fostered in a manner 
not dominated by the majority group viewpoint? 

• Does learning improve when teacher and students are grouped 
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according to compatibility of teaching style and learning styles, as Herbert 
Thelen has suggested? 

• To what extent is learning enhanced when there is diversity of learning 
styles in a classroom, particularly if students are identifying and trying out 
various learning styles? 

• Which pf the techniques used by teachers to diagnose learning 
problems and prescribe educational activities for students can be taught to 
students and used successfully by them? At what ages and in what forms? 

• It would be helpful to conduct research studies of classroom climate 
(authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire) at different grade levels— not so 
much lo determine which is better hut to gain insight about the dynamics of 
the forces at work under these differing climates as they affect all major goals 
of education. Goals related to traditional academic achievement may be 
affected differently than those related to decision making and to planning, for 
example, for each of the three climates. 

• An updated version of the Eight Year Study ( Aikin, 1942) would also 
be interesting and productive. One criticism of this study is the experimenter 
effect which yields favorable results due to enthusiasm of participants in 
trying out new approaches and in being in the limelight of a study. It would be 
intei'esting to use the results of the Eight Year Study to focus on the elements 
which might have accounted for students' success in college. To illustrate, the 
schools departing most from traditional practices, out of the 30 schools 
involved, seemed to produce the highest achievement levels in student 
leadership as well as in academic learning. To which feature, or combination 
of features, was this attributable? Was it due to integration of subject fields, to 
the extent of teacher-pupil planning, to the focus on problem-solving skills, to 

. some combination of the foregoing, or to something else? 

• The effects of a curriculum based on developmental tasks of life rather 
than traditional subject matter should be tried out at all grade levels for all the 
required, general education parts of the curriculum. This idea was part of the 
approach used in some schools of the Eight Year Study and a number of 
elementary schools have tried to organize teaching units around common life 
tasks over the course of the past 30-40 years. There is no comprehensive, long- 
term research on its strengths and shortcomings, however. If this research 
were to be conducted, the traditional academic subject fields of reading, 
science, arithmetic, writing, social studies, and English would give way to 
studies of how to cope with tasks confronting people at various stages/ ages of 
development. All the basic general education knowledge and skills now 
encompassed in the familiar subject fields would still be studied, not as 
separately taught subjects but as needed to deal with the life tasks 
(Havighurst, 1951). 
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• The long-term effects of current programs for individualizing 
instruction should be investigated. How do the many varieties i)f individually 
prescribed instruction and alternative forms of programmed instruction 
affect attitudes of self-responsibility and the skills needed for becoming self- 
directed? Are we actually producing greater academic achievement through 
these approaches? Whether or not more academic learning results, arc we also 
fostering dependency and developing robol-like citizens in the process? 

• What can schools do lo help parents understand and accept the 
learning styles their children use, if those styles are significantly different from 
those favored by the parents? 

Needed Dissemination Work 

A number of promising practices from the past and present should be 
publicized and opportunity provided for more teachers to iearn how to use 
them. Some of the most promising include: 

• The uni^fied studies and core curriculum approaches in secondary 
schools and the unit and project approaches in elementary schools may be 
"old'' ideas to experienced people in the profession, but they are unfamiliar to 
most newcomers. 

Edwin White furnishes some material about an interdisciplinary, 
problem-solving approach in elementary school education referred to as the 
Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES). 
Funded since 1970 by the National Science Foundation, "The USMES 
program attempts to develop problem-solving abilities by having students 
work on theactual problems theyencountered in theirschooland community 
environment'' (Lomon, 1975). Vie US M ES Guide (^duc7ii\oi\ Development 
Center. 1976), a USMES Teacher Resource Book: yVays lo Learn I Teach 
(Education Development Center, 1975), and an article by White (1978) 
provide excellent descriptions for anyone wishing to explore the work. 

• Community school and community-based educational programs in 
which , parent education programs complement school-directed activities 
should be expanded— particularly programs designed to help children be 
more open to new ideas, to new activities, and to new ways of solving 
problems: 

The Mott Foundation is now helping provide funding for certain kinds 
of community school programs. It is also true that state and federal 
governments have provided sanctions for community involvement in schools 
generally. This is not necessarily community-based education. Community- 
based education has at least three distinctive features: the community comes 
into the school and classrooms, the school goes out into the community, and 
schools give major attention to improving the quality of life now in the 
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community through joint efforts with other community agencies in ongoing 
community activities. 

• Values clarification exercises (Simon e( ai), moral education 
techidques (Kohlberg),'and Ojemann's **causar teaching approaches should 
be used indifferent combinations and modified to suit the setting. New and 
better approaches will evolve out" of ihiN 

• The work begun by Alicliulet umlJ ollluis (I'^^O) in teaching 
achievement motivation should be extended to many more locations. 
Additionally, the practices should be adapted for use in the upper elementary 
grades and, perhaps, the lower elementary grades as well. 

^ • The use of ability groups for general education purposes should be 
replaced by heterogeneous grouping for class sections. Reasons for this have 
already been described in the previous chapter. The use of ability groups 
within class, as one of many forms of grouping used to meet different goals, is 
probably justified. Research evidence supports heterogeneous grouping and 
some studies support interest grouping or friendship grouping but the major 
finding is that the form of grouping used should be directly related to the 
purposes sought and to the methods, activities* and materials to be used 
(Wayne County). 

• College-preparatory tracks should be abolished in favor of functional 
individualized curricula. Many high schools have moved in this direction but 
the college-prep curriculum still persists and, in many places, predominates. 
The common needs of college-bound students are general life skills and 
knowledge—needs they share with all other students, including those not 
going on to college. 

General life^skills courses in science, to name one area, would not be 
junior versions of college chemistry and college physics but consumer- 
oriented .science courses designed to help all citizens cope with the personal 
and societal issues science touches on. One of the most damaging effects of the 
national post-Sputnik hysteria for upgrading science and mathematics was 
the development of courses in sciencc^and mathematics which proportion- 
ately icwer students take each yekr. "New science*" and/*new math" may be 
great.for potential scientists and mathematicians but are seen as irrelevant by 
most other students. 

Our schools, need to provide enough understanding of science and 
mathematics, particularly statistics, environmental education, and computer 
sciences, so that citizens can participate in making intelligent decisions about 
allocation and use of material resources. 

If curriculum tracks are abolished, they would be replaced by a set of 
courses or experiences required of all, and other courses available for 
exploration/of intcrests-and for pursuit of careers or other specialized needs 
and interests. This can take many forms. 
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• Increasingly, siudcnis should help each other learn. The skills needed 
in order lo have students learn from each other are relatively easily learned. 

Benefits can accrue to teachers and students through more ujdesprtad 
use of what is now referred to as cross-age tutoring, by use of small planning 
groups, by fostering paired-learning, by use of learning teams, and by teacher- 
pupil planning. The .teacher musC spend some lime in determining; which of 
these approaches is appropriate f.o use for particular purposes, followed by 
explanation of what is lo be done. The most difficult part ol msiituimg these 
practices, for a teacher who has not previously engaged students in learning 
how to help each other, is to overcome the altitudes of competnJon and 
negative reaction to cooperation which students ha\c experienced previously 
in school. 

• Self-directed learning programs can reproseat one cffectr.c- vvay to 
mainstream exceptional students. The elements of self-directed learning 
stress individualizing one's own education with the active assistance o! the 
leather and-others who 'are part of the learning situation Pu»»lic law 94-142 
calls for learning in "the least restrictive envtronmeni" {mam^treammg) for 
students usually labeled as handicapped in some sense. 

Whether students are certifTahly gifted, handicapped, or "normal." they 
are most likely to achieve their own potential if they learn how to; ( 1 ) discover 
their values and establish appropriate educational'goals, (2) diagnose their 
own strengths and weaknesses in relation.to what iKey seek lo achieve, (ji) 
develop inciividual plans and plans with others for activities which \s ill ie.5d to 
goal attainment. (4) learn to identify their own learning style(*s) and how to 
use the style(s) which fits thern and the task at hand, (5) identity and use a 
variety of resources in problem solving, and (6) discover how to assess 
progress and achievement of goals *'or themselves and the group of which each 
\^is part* Many^students can be taught to write iheir own "individual learning 
.plan" with the teacher instead of having the. teacher write it for them 

Concfuding Comments 

"The research and developmer^t needs descrih'rd in.ihis chapter look 
formidable.^ A list x)f research and developmeot needs for traditional 
education would look equally imposing^if co'rupiled irt this manner. .As in all 
other fields of hun\an endcavx^r. the m§re thai is learned, the more we become 
aware of whai we do not yet know. What is encotuagirr^ 15 that a great deal is 
now knpwn about what does not w;ork, in Siidition to ihe useful information 
from research and practice concerrring promising paths to follow. It is 
possible, therefore, to improve educaiionTor self-directed learning simply by 
atandoniiig ineffective practices orprograrns in some case^and by adopting 
«ome easily-installed promising practices in other cases. While the current 
mood in the country and in the'^-profcss^on is for more control and more"- 



di-rcciion from the lop. each member of the profession has some control over 
what he or she does. As a consetjuttice. each of us can bring about some 
change at the place where it counts most afiera!!. I'hat is. uc can ;hangc what 
'each of us does in the direction we want ib go. Students learn to become self- 
directed when surrounded by self-directed teachers. It cercainly helps if 
parents, administrators, and *others also display behaviors which foster 
movement toward more sclf-direeiion in education for all parties involved. 
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4. 

Social-Cultuxal 
Forces Affecting 
Self-Directed 
Learning 



In preparing this publication, members of ASCD's Project on Self-Directed 
Learning reco/inize the major role played by social ;?nd cultural forces in 
teaching arid learning. How do these forces specifically affect programs 
designed to increase self-directed and self-responsible learning? 

There is ample evidence to suggest that one's own experiences and 
racial/ ethnic background provide each of us differing insights into the nature 
of the issues involved- With that in mind, we invited Claire B. Halverson, 
Alberto Ochoa, Ana Maria Rodriguez, and Barbara Si/cmore to share their 
expert views in these matters with us, 

Halverson "has worked in the Midwest for more than ten years in 
inservice education programs designed to overcome insiitution'nl racism. 
Ochoa and Rodriguez are faculty members in the Department of Multi- 
cultural Education at San Diego State University, Sizemore was arieducator 
in The Woodlawn Organization (TWO) in the C4licago area, became the first 
black woman to serve as Superintendent of Schools of the District of 
Columbia, and is now at the University of J^ittsburgh. Their experience, 
research, knowledge, and commitment to social issues are reflected in the 
following contributions. 




Fozces WUch Affect Self-Direction 
and Self-ResponsilKQity of Students 

Barbara A. Sizemore 

Many social-cultural forces affect the self-direction and self-responsibility of 
black students. The most important of these forces is the imputation of black 
inferiority conferred upon black students giving them unequal status 
(Greenstone and Peterson, 1973; Sizemore, 1978). Judged by their socially 
selected physical traits and cultural attributes, black students are frequently 
placed in unfriendly, unresponsive, and unsupportive educational environ- 
ments where teachers are negatively oriented, if not openly hostile to them. 
Moreover, tffeir attempts at self-direction are thwarted bygrouping practices 
based on ability, reading, or achievement; the age-graded vertical 
organization of their institutions; and the norm-referenced curriculum 
emphasizing white, affluent, An^lo-Saxon life experiences. 

The problems that black students have generally center on discipline, 
learning, and self-concept. To alleviate these problems educational strategies 
compatible with their growth rates, development patterns, learning styles, 
cultural heritage, and sociolinguistic experiences are needed. However, the 
curriculum of the American public school is taken from the affluent, white, 
Anglo-Saxon family's book of life. The experiences of others are often absent 
or briefly appended. The nuclear WASP family includes Mother, Father, 
Sister, Brother, dog, and cat. They live in a little white house with a triangular, 
roof surrounded by a green yard and a white picket fence. Too often black 
students neither identify with this family or recognize its values and norms. 
Consequently, the already-developed system.s of self-direction- and ielf- 
Tespoasibility operating in the black community of high rise apartments are 
unacceptable in the American public schooi classroom. In many situations, 
these systems involve: (1) the care of younger siblings; (2) the execution of 
family responsibilities (marketing, paying bills, receiving goods and services); 
(3) the protection of self from hostile neighbors and peers; and (4) the 
preservation of family values, (appreciation for bl^ history, black heroes 
and heroines, and black institutions). 

Urffortunately, the public school does not reinforce these experiences. 
The norms of the public school emerge from the WASP gestalt, and teaching 
strategies are designed to enlarge this life style. Curriculum content and 
methodology are constructed to develop the WASP child's potential while the 
black child's definitions, assessment, and explanations of appropriate 
institutional behavior are irrelevant. Consequently, this denial of recognition 
and respect forces black students to seek alternative goals for self- 
actualization (Sizemore, 1978; Clark, 1973). 
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Moreover, black students seem to learn better when cognitive tasks are 
related to psychomotor activities. Harry Morgan explains this relationship 
in his research. He says that many "\ , . black people have a cognitive style 
which seems to require a more active interaction with the lea rningenv if onment 
:han what is needed by their white counterparts. Top performance ciemands a 
compatible interaction between cognitive (inforn-i^tion processing) and the 
motoric (physical output) domains with circular reinforcement from one 
domain to the other'' (Morgan, 1977). 

The passive, sedentary environment of the American public school is 
disadvantageous to black students who must be aggressively involved in the 
learning activity. Black students seem to need to act, to be engaged, to be 
doing while learnir Teachers need to understand how to present 
procedural knowledge concerned with teaching the learner how to do 
something. Most teachers understand only proposiiional knowledge or 
content concerned with knowing ihai or knowing whai (Olson, 1973). 

Another difference between black and white students is their language 
usage. Black students speak a dialect called "Black English." .Although 
many black teachers and educators disavow it, most black students speak it. 
Smitherman (1977) posits that certain characteristics of Black English could 
be used to teach black students Standard English. She says that teachers 
need to learn how to use what the kids already know to move them to what 
they need to know. Smitherman finds: 

[If) you genuinely accept as; viable the language and culture the child has 
acquired by the time he or she comes to school ... it follows that you allow- the child 
to use the language to express himself or herself, not only to interact witii thi: peers rn 
: the classroom but with you. the teachers as well . . . (1977). 

She urges educators to use the "call-response" dynamic integral to the 
communication system of Black English in an interactive way to facilitate 
learning for those black students who cannot learn in a passive way. "Call- 
response" involves a leader who *'calls" the message to be disseminated and 
the respondent who **delivers" the response. Teachers thrn include the 
learner in the process in an active way. Other techniques which Smitherman 
advocates are peer group tutoring, rhymes and rhyming patterns, and tonal 
semantics. 

Black students have other strengths such as interests and, sometimes, 
skills in music and art. The ability to reproduce sounds on musical 
instruments or with the voice should be used in ways to facilitate learning 
the other symbol systems, v that is, numbers and words. The ability to 
reproduce images is related to the ability to articulate thoughts in words. 
Additionally, music and art involve action and psychomotor activities. 

The lives of black children from large, poor ..families dictate an 
extraordinarily different repertoire of experiences in self-direction and self- 
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responsibility. They may not need two or three weeks of learning sharing; 
they may need to learn ownership. They may not need to "play house"; but 
instead may need to start cognitive development skills immediately. They may 
not need to learn to count; they, may need to learn the meaning of the 
number one. They may not need to learn their ABCs; they may need to 
learn the sounds of those letters. Indeed, teaching the ABCs may increase 
their difficulty in learning those sounds. 

To teach self-reliance. President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania says that 
education should prepare young people to live in and to serve society. But, 
a decision must be made first about what kind of society is to be built. In 
Tanzania, the polity wants a society based on: equality and respect for 
human dignity; sharing of the resources produced by the efforts of all; work 
by everyone, exploitation by none. This means that the educational system 
will stress cooperative endeavors as opposed to competitive individual 
efforts. It will stress service as opposed to profit and will counteract the 
tendency to develop an intellectual elite tempted to despise those wl}0 have 
no special academic abilities. Obviously, this kind of self-direction and icif- 
responsibility would not serve the competitive, profit-making social order in 
the United States. 

In order for a self-directed, self-responsible black youth to emerge from 
the present social order, changes in the passive, sedentary teaching-learning 
environment have to occur. The docile, black learner who quietly 
acquiesces, complies, and conforms to social arrangements which confirm 
his/her subordinate role may not learn as easily or may not learn at all. 
Accordingly, such a student exacerbates his/her unequal racial status. 

Both Freire (1971, 1973) and Woodson (1933) oppose the banking- 
deposit system of teaching whereill the student is regarded as an object. 
Woodson wrote that the purpose of education was to inspire people to live 
more abundantly, to learn to begin with life as they found it and make it 
better. The niere imparting of information was not education to him; for the 
goal of education was to make people think and do for themselves 
(Sizemore, 1973). 

Freire advocates a problem-posing cognitive approach which will 
deepen our consciousness about our situation enabling us to apprehend it as 
historical reality susceptible of transformation, and to act thereupon. For 
him the dialogue was the center of his curriculum, beginning with the word 
itself which had two elements: reflection and action. For Freiie, dialogue 
was the encounter between people, mediated by the world in order to name 
tfiat world. Self-direction and self-responsibility for black youth depend on 
the ability to order that world by using their own sociolinguistic experiences, 
life realities, growth rates, and development patterns in a teaching-learning 
environment, free from the imputation of black inferiority, wh^e they enjoy 
equal status. ^ ^ - , 
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Individual and Cultural Determinants 

of SelMMxected Learning Ability: 
Straiddling an Instructional Dilemma 



Claire Halverson 



Are there conditions of race/ethnicity or sex which affect one's ability to be a 
self-directed and self-responsible learner? Traditionally there have been 
group as well as individual differences in achievement as measured by 
standardized tests in the public schools. Racial/ethnic minority students 
(blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans) have not achieved as well on these 
tests as white, middle-class students. 

In addition, there are achievement differences in male and female 
•^students. Girlsdo well in the primary grades but clearly slip behind startingat 
junior high. There are also differences in types of achievement; females do 
better in verbal areas such as language arts, while malesare more proficient in 
spatial, analytic areas such as math and science. 

The urban education literature of the I960's is saturated with 
explanations of low achievement of racial/ ethnic minorities and low income 
students. These children were seen as "culturally disadvantaged" or 
"deprived*^ which was supposed toexplain theirlov/achievement. This is seen 
increasingly as blaming the victim instead of the cause. 

More current explanations of low achievement of these groups refer to 
institutional racism and school-related causes such as low teacher and 
counselor expectations and behavior which does not hold these students to 
standards or which holds male and female students to differentiated 
standards; inability of schools to relate positively to patents of racial/ethnic 
minority students; and curriculum materials, instructional practices, and 
school organizational patterns which favor white, middle-class students and 
contribute to differentiated outcomes for male and female students. 

Learning Style in Relation to Group Differential Achievement 

One possible &use of low achievement among racial/ethnic minorities 
and differentiated achievement between males and females which has 
received minimal attention is the possibility of differentiated sex and 
racial/ethnic learning styles. The focus on individual differences in the last 
-IV decade has produced data on the existence of, and systems of identifying, 
individual differences in learning styles, particularly cognitive style. This 
research has focused on "global-analytic capacity'' (Davis and Klausmeier, 
1970; Ohnmacht, 1966) and more total ^'cognitive mapping" incorporating 
symbolic orientation, cultural influences, and modalities inference (Hill, 
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1974). Family background, talent, life experiences, and personal goals 
influence these learning styles, it is felt. Little concern has been shown for 
cultural group differences in addition to individual differences. Is this because 
group deviation from the white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant male, a minority to 
be sure but one on which our cultural standards are based, has always been 
seen as negative? Is this because differences have been explained as genetic 
rather than cultural as in "women's intuition'' or the "natural rhythm" of 
blacks? Is this because discussion of group differences has led to stereotyping 
instead of recognizing patterns? If schools are designed to encourage more 
self-directed ness and self-responsibility, learning styles of students must be 
identified. There will certainly be individual differences in learning style, but 
. there is growing evidence to suggest group differences as well. Although there 
may be patterns of behavior within a racial/ethnic ^gfoup, there are 
intragroup differences based on such characteristics as ( 1 ) religion; (2) urban- 
;f ural; (3) economic status; (4) length of time in the country (generally third 
generation members of racial/ethnic groups lend to be assimilated); (5) 
location in a given part of the country (Mexican-Americans in the Southwest 
maintain closer ties to Mexico than those who^live in the Midwest) and 
number of the group in the area (racial/ ethnic group identity is stronger when 
there are larger numbers. A Swedish American in the East is not identified; in 
the Midwest he/she is a "Swede'*); (6) visible identity (people of color are 
easily identified as not being a pan of the most ac(feptable group); (7) level of 
education; and (8) language used. A Mexican American, for Example, who is 
Catholic, lives in a small town in Texas, has low income, has been in the 
country less than three generations, and has dark skin and dark hair, will tend 
to retain a significant part of cultural behavior traditionally found in Mexican 
American communities. 

" To what extent are there cultural differences between n\alesand females? 
Bem (1975), in a study of undergraduates at Stanford University, has found 
that about 50 percent describe themselves with adjectives which are 
"appropriate'* to their sex role, 15 percent report themselves to be cross-sex 
typ^d, and about 35 percent see themselves as having characteristics which are 
androgynous. Is this self reporting method and college student sample 
indicative of more general male-female differences? There has beenTlittle work 
in the area, and sex roles are changing. There is even less clarity a;bout the 
causes of adherence to or deviation f'^om group standards for males and 
females. Hunsaker (1978), using the instrument developed by Bem which 
groups personality characteristics into sex appropriate or sex inappropriate 
categories, found a high level of sex stereotyped expectations in parents of 
newborn children. Other studies sh^ow that parents have different behavioral 
and career expectations for their babies dressed in blue than their daughters, 
and that boys are handled more roughly even as babies. Several studies have, 
reported that achievement-oriented behavior in girls, a "male" cultural 
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characteristic, is prevalent among fcniales whose mothers have been ''pushy,'' 
'*not protective,''and **Iess nurturant'' (Crandalle/a/, 1964; Kagan and'Moss 
1962). 

Cultural Learning Styles Chart 

^If there Are cultural as well as individual differences, how do they affect 
le^ng styles? The chart that follows, "Cultural Learning Styles," was 
developed by this author in order to create a structure which would help 
educators identify cultural patterns relevant to learning styles and suggest 
classroom instructional strategies. The work by Ramirez, Herold, and 
Casteneda (1975) in this area has been most helpful in developingcategories of 
the chart. The chart indicates questions about values, beliefs, and behaviors 
, which are relative to learning style in the areas of child-adult relations, child- 
child relations, and cognitive learning styles; selected cultural patterns of 

raciaI/ethnicandsexgroups;and suggested classroom instructionalstrategies. 

Data for the documentation of cultural patterns has come from the 
references following. Cultural patterns for each racial/ethnic and sex group 
are based on the references and research primarily carried out by members 
of the group in question. Additionally, once the chart was developed, 
members of each racial/ ethnic and sex group who are familiar with research 
on cultural differences were consulted to test the validity of the constructs 
shown. 

The five cultural groups are: Low-income Urban Black; Traditional 
Mexican American; Traditional Nati\e American; Middle-class White; and 
Traditional Female. These groups were included in the chart because the 
most relevant research available concerned them. The chart does no: 
attempt to be complete, but, rather, to give selected illustration examples. A 
complete taxonomy may not be possible at this time due to insufficient 
available research. Cultural patterns are only briefly described. Their 
sociological and historical causes cannot be thoroughly analyzed within this 
brief section, nor can the complexity and variations of the behavior within 
groups be described. There exist cultural as well as individual differences in 
learning style, and. these have implications for schools in a culturally 
pluralistic sodety. For a more thorough understanding of the learning style 
of any one racial/ ethnic or sex group, the reader may wish to read the 
references cited. 

Again, selected patterns are not intended to refer to all members of the 
group; there are many individual differences within cultural groups. There is 
still much controversy^ in the area of cultural differences since these 
differences even in the 1970's are perceived by some educators to mean 
inferiority of the oppressed group and all members of the oppressed group 
are stereotyped into these patterns. 
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Low-income Urban Black. Billingsley (1969) points out that there are 
t\vo distinct groups within the low-income black group: the working poor 
and the noivworking poor. Addison (1976) suggests that much of whauis 
called "black culture'' is generated from this latter group, and is distinct 
from other racial/ethnic low-income groups. He also finds similar va!ue 
constructs among black nationalists. (See also, Foster, 1971). 

Traditional Mexican American. Ramirez, Herold, and Casteneda 
(1975) suggest that tradinonal core values and behavior are most apt to be 
found among families that live in communities over which Mexican 
Americans have a significant, measure of control, live near the Mexican 
border, identify with Mexican Catholic ideology, and live in rural areas. 

Traditional Native American. Brewer (n.d.) suggests that even on 
government reservations, white values and behaviors are superimposed on 
Native American culture. She believes, however, that basic Native American 
cultural and value systems remain in operation. Forbes ( 1973), in discussing 
goals of education written from a Native American viewpoint, states that 
general goals can be developed without relating to any specific Native 
American group. These goals reflect the basic values of Native American 
societies. Traditional Native American values and behaviors are more 
prevalent on reservations and among Native Americans in urban areas who 
are trying to relearn their culture. These values and behaviors are less 
prevalent generally in urban areas. (See also, Pelletier, n.d.) 

Middle-class White. Within the white middle<lass two groups begin to 
appear at adolescence. Those who adhere to traditional values and 
behaviors and strive to achieve academically and athletically, and those who 
reject these goals, although in many cases they probably could reasonably 
well attain them. Patterns for white middle-class listed on the chart refer to 
the "strivers*" or "achievers." 

Traditional Female. Bem (1975) found that 50 percent of the female 
undergraduates who completed a personality characteristics instrument 
responded in an "appropriate" manner for females, whereas 15 ,:ercent 
responded in an "appropriate" manner for males, and 35 percent were 
androgynous. (See: Baumrind, 1972; Janis and Field, 1959; Maccoby and 
Jacklin, 1974; Walker and Heyns, 1962; Witkin et al, 1954.) 
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Cultural Learning Styles 



Questions About Values, 
Beliefs, and Behavior 



Selected Cultural Pat- 
terns of Racial/Ethnic 
and Sex Groups 



Suggested Classroom In- 
structional Strategies 



Child-Adult Relations 

I. Docs the child obey the 
adult because of his/her 
role as adull or must re- 
spect be earned? 



2. Does the child seek a 
relationship with the adult 
which is friendly and per- 
sonal or formal and lask- 
oricnted? 



Low-income Urban Black 
Respect is earned by 
adult relating to child as 
an individual. Child re- 
sponds to shame and to 
avoidance of physical 
punishment. Child may 
openly confront adult if 
respect is not earned. 

Traditional Sative Amer- 
ican 

Leaders chosen by com- 
munity and will slay as 
long as community ac- 
,cepts them. Older adults 
seen as wise. 

Traditional Mexican 
American 

Respect is given to adult 
if adult demonstrates ap- 
proved values such as 
contributing to conimu- 
niiy. 

Middle-class White 
Respe.'^l is earned. Boys 
allowt J I'liDre open dis- 
agreement; girls not en- 
couraged to be^ggressive 
and disagreement is more 
passive and hidden. Child 
responds to guilt, with- 
drawal of love, and ex- 
ternal rewards. 
Traditional Mexican 
A merican 

Child seeks friendly and 
personal adult relation- 
ships. 



Teacher needs to earn re- 
spect by relating to stu- 
dents personally. 



Teacher can gain respect if 
he; she demonstrates ac- 
ceptable behavior. Older 
teachers may more easily 
gain respect. 



Same as above. 



Teacher may need to en- 
courage children away 
from external rewards such 
as grades in order to be 
self-directed. 



Teacher needs to arrange 
instructional time so that 
he she can work with stu- 
dents in a small group and 
in individualized situations 
where personal feelings 
and experiences can be 
shared. Since assistance to 
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Questions About Values, 
Beliefs, and Behaviors 



Selected Cultural Pat- 
terns of Racial/ Ethnic 
and Sex Group? 



Suggested Classroom In- 
structional Strategies 



3. Is the child encouraged 
to disagree or challenge the 
adult on ideas or is dis- 
agreement seen as disre- 
spectful? 



Middle-class White 
Child functions in rela- 
tionship which is some- 
what formal and task- 
oriented. 



Traditional Native Amer- 
ican 

l^espcci shown to adult 
does not allow disagree- 
ment. Adult perceived as 
wise, particularly if old. 



Child-Child Relations 

4. How do boys and girls 
interact with each other? 



5. Does the child work 
well with children who are 
older, younger, and or the 
same age. 



Middle-class White 
Child is encouraged to 
challenge adult on opin- 
ions. 



Traditional Mexican 
A merican 

Physical contact and dis- 
cussion of sex are not 
sanctioned between ado- 
lescent boys and girls. 



Low-income Urban Black 
Children are frequently 
partially cared for by 
older siblings. After 



others is given freely with- 
out asking for it and is 
highly valued, teacher 
needs to be sensitive to 
need for help. Older stu- 
dents also need to experi- 
ence working in a more 
formal and task-oriented 
situation. 

Child can try working in- 
dependently of teacher; in- 
teractions with teacher can 
focus on task at hand. 
Child working alone 
should not be perceived af 
rejecting teacher or other 
children. 

Teacher should avoid pla- 
cing t'tudent in a position 
which encourages him/her 
to disagree. Teacher who 
perceives self as an equal 
to students may find stu- 
dent doesn't share that 
opinion. Student may be 
unsure how to act in this 
situation. 

Teacher can play '*devirs 
advocate" to stimulate in- 
dependent thinking. 



Human relations and phys- 
ical education activities 
which encourage physical 
contact between boys and 
girls should be avoided so 
that girls are not placed in 
a position where school en- 
courages them to violaf: - 
their self-respect. 

Cross-age tutoring and 
multi-age classrooms can 
be used effectively. 
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Questions About Values, Selected Cultural Pat- Suggested Classroom In- 
Beliefs, and Behaviors terns of Racial/ Ethnic structlonal Strategies 
and Sex Groups 



6. Docs the child work 
well independently or co- 
operatively with other stu- 
dents? 



7. How is <;latus achieved? 



about age six, children 
relate mostly to peers. 

Low-income Urban Black 
and Traditional Mexican 
American 

Children arc encouraged 
to help siblings, partic- 
ularly younger ones. 
Families lend to be large 
and may include cousins. 
Competition discouraged. 
Peer groups tend to be 
strong and give members 
support. 

Traditional Sative Amer- 
ican 

Individual competition or 
demonstrating achieve- 
ment in front of group 
discouraged. Competition 
appropriate in sports 
with teams. 

Middle-class W hite Male 
Working independently is 
highly valued. 



Traditional Female 
Girls arc not encouraged 
to problem-solve inde- 
pendently. Friendliness 
and ability to get along 
with others valued, so 
conflict and disagreement 
are frequently hidden. 

Traditional Mexican 
American * 
Working for the benefit 
of family and community 
and assisting others arc 
highly valued. 



Small group situations 
where students cooperate; 
tutoring and paired learn- 
ing are encouraged. Where 
peer groups arc strong, it 
may be helpful to main- 
tain existing peer group as 
instructional group in 
classroom. Students may 
need more practice work- 
ing by themselves. 

Same as above. 



Students can learn when 
working by themselves and 
may need skill dcvelop- 
meni in working coopera- 
tively. 

Female students may need 
skill development in facing 
independent tasks and in 
reducing test anxiety. 



Small group situations 
where students can co- 
operate. Tutoring and 
paired learning are en- 
couraged. If competition 
with others is used, even 
those who excel may not 
want to participate in out- 
shining their peers. Stu- 
dents need practice work- 
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Questions About Values, Selected Cultural Pat- Suceested Classroom In- 
Beliefs, and Behaviors terns oC Racial/ Ethnic struetionai Strategies 
^ and Sex Groups 



Low-income Urban Black 
Rivalry and competition 
are discouraged in aug< 
mented families and 
working for benefit of 
family is emphasized. 
Status is also given for 
one's communicative 
style. 

Traditional Native Amer- 
ican 

Person should be devcN 
oped in many spheres of 
fife including spiritual, 
bodily, and artistic abil- 
ity, not only marketable 
skills. Dignity in front of 
peers highly valued. 

Middle-class White Male 
Achievement and being 
the best highly valued in 
academic and athletic 
areas. 



Traditional Female 
Physical appearance and 
friendliness valued. Aca- 
demic achievement nega- 
tively valued as girls ap- 
proach ado!escence since 
this is seen as unfemi- 
nine, particularly in 
science and math. Ap- 
proval from males is 
often negatively related 
to academic success. 



ing in competitive situa- 
tions, such as limed tests, 
so that they can also do 
well in these situations. 

Teacher rihould avoid em- 
harassing student in front 
of peers. Direct confronta- 
tion better handled private- 
Iv with students. 



Teacher should develop 
program to facilitate holis- 
tic development. 



Students will respond to 
competitive ' situations 
where they can excel. If 
they perceive they cannot 
compete, they may give up. 
Relying on competition is 
questionable since only 
those who feci comfortable 
in succeeding may respond. 
Status for working co- 
operatively needs to be en- 
couraged. 

Female students need to 
overcome fear of rejection 
for excellence. They may 
need opportunities to 
compete only with other 
females. They also need to 
be encouraged to use their 
abilities when working 
with male students. 
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Questions About Values, 
Beliefs, and Behaviors 



Selected Cultural Pat- 
terns of Racial/ Ethnic 
a nd Sex Grou ps 



Suggested Clas^rooni tn- 
structional Strategies 



Icaclicr needs to allou 
time for htudentb 'o relate 
personally to each uthcr 
before working together; 
tasks may not be iv^n- 
plcted successfully unless 
human relations ha\e been 
attended to. 



I ses personal! :'cd and hol- 
istic approachcs:Concepts 
presented in humanized 
story forms ("S" is a 
snake); analogies instead of 
dictionary dcfmit'ons. May 
need to develop analytic 
style. 



[.earns well from graphs, 
charts,. formulas. May need 
to develop holistic ap- 
proach to conceptual style. 



8- Docs the student be- 
come more involved in the 
*»^sk or social surround- 
ings? 



Cognitive Style 

9. Is the child more ana- 
lytic or global in problem 
solving? (Analytic: Field 
independent, gives atten- 
tion to parts and details; 
abstract thinking, spatial 
ability, and analytic prob- 
lem solving skills; inductive 
thinking or forming gen- 
eralizations. Giobal: Field 
sensitive or field depen- 
dent, gives attention to 
whole contextual field; hol- 
istic thinking,) 



Tra'ditiunal Female. Tra- 
ditional Mexican Amer- 
ican, and Luw'incitme 
Urban Black 
Child is sensitive to fcel- 
lings of others. "SouT 
(empatheiic understand- 
ing), the ability to partici- 
pate in the feelings of 
others or the capacity to 
'inierject one's own emo- 
tions into a situation to 
be able to analyze subjec- 
tively all the nuances of 
' feelings in that situation, 
is valued among low in- 
come urban blacks. 

Traditional Sative Amer- 
ican, Traditional Mexi- 
can American. Tradition- 
a! Female, and Low- 
income Urban Black 
Global style. Holistic 
thinking is encouraged. 
Ways of knowing can 
include subjective and' in- 
tuitive appr<3aches. Artis- 
tic as well as intellectual 
pursuits are encouraged. 
Analytic areas such as 
math and science are dis- 
couraged for females. 

Middle-class H'hite Male 
Analytic style. Encour- 
aged from young age to 
think abstractly. Emo- 
tions should not enter 
into thinking; thought 
should be logical, empiri- 
cal. 



Ramirez, Herold, and Casteneda (1975) argue that one's cognitive style, 
in the broadest sense, relates to more than modes of conceptualizing; it 
relates to differences in human relations, communication, and motivation 
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which infiuc^^ one's learning style. Two broad cognitive siyks have been 
identified: *Ticld indcp^rndcncc" and Tield dependence'* (Ramjre/ ei al. 
prefer the term Ticld sensitive" lo TicId dependence"). Ihey have 
summarized research finditlgs on these styles which are sivnificant for 
educaiors as follows: 



Field &m/i/tf 
(Field Dependent) 

Perceives effect f the whole 

Concerned with social e/iviron- 
mcni 

Sensitive to support or doubt 
from others 

Personal client-therapist relation- 
ship preferred 

Works cooperatively with others; 
likes to assist 
Verbal proficiency 



Field fndepethii fU 



Analy/cs parts of the whole or re- 
arranges parts to maktfa whole 
Task centered 

More independent of external 
judgment' 

Formal clicni-tht^rapisl relation- 
ship preferred 

Prefers to work independently and 
for individual recognition 
Skilled in spatial ^reas such as 
math and science conc»;pts 



■ Analysis of rtscij-^h on cuUura; paii-rrns anc* f:'%rning styles in the areas 
of human relations, comi n^nicatinn, and '>(^ - c onceptualizing, as the 
chart indicates, shows that oppressed : ^ is country (women and 
Third World peopje) tend to be more fiei , senMUve. whereas white males 
tend to be more field independent. Ii isihe opinion of the author thai school 
policies .and practices and curriculum icnd to be structured ?br field 
independence. * 

Implications for Self-Directed I^rnirife 

How should schools which emphasize seif-dircctcjJ learning relate to 
* cultural differences in learning styles? Schools'^havc^^ed at producing at 
least a small group of students who have the qualities to be. leaders and 
assume upper level rcsponsibihiies and status in society— young adults who 
can ^cut the mustard" in a.compctiir c situation. These may he aggressive 
individoarts who can pursue goals in<Jcpendently or young people who can 
suppTOs. their emotional concerns of humaneness and sensitivity to their 
pVvn feelings and the feelings of 'others in order to allow the analytic and 
abstract part of the brain to proceed uninterrupted. This rugged 
individualism has been highly valued in terms of our behavior as a society; 
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honesty, liberty, and justice arc valued only verbally. A highly intelligent 
and well informed person at the top of a law school class, an able speaker, 
such as Richard Nixon, could rise to the^^ office in the country with no 
demonstrated capacity for honesty. Our values for rugged individualism and 
analytic,, rational thought are baseo primarily on a wes!ern European 
tradition. ' 

.Those who succeed best with these values are those of a northern 
European background, specifically males. Women are socialized into 
accepting a set of values associated with responsible behavior, friendliness, 
cooperativeness, and acceptance of authority. Girls who reject this feminine 
role, who are competitive, independent, and dominant, score higher on 
intelligence tests than girls who conform to that role (Kagan and Freeman, 
1963; Sontag, Baker, and Nelson, 1958). 

Those ^ of a nonwestern cultural background, such as Mexican 
Americans, blacks, and Native Americans, tend to have a value orientation 
based on Communal values and ^holistic thought processes. This is cultural 
rather than genetic. Some individuals have weaker racial/ ethnic -group 
identity due to factors such as*being third generation into the country or 
interactive with the dominant culture, physically less identifiable as a 
member of the group, middle income, and,/ or not associated with a religious 
group having a strong racial/ ethnic cultural component. These individuals 
can easily Choosy to give up or modify racial/ethnic minority cultural values 
and associated behaviors. In fact, middle-class' cultural identity has been 
necessary to gain the econo.ric resources of the society such as\a good job, 
education, and a house in middle class neighborhood. 

Should we design ^elf-c ected learning en^ m onments to foster learning 
styles and characteristics of independence, aggressiveness, and analytic 
thought which are rewarded in the dominant society? Should women and 
-^racial/ ethnic minorities consider their cultural heritage of field sensitivity in 
terms of cognitive style and interpersonal relationships a barrier to 
achievement and' self-directed learning? If not, how can women and 
racial/ ethnic minorities gain access to socicty^s rewards? We need to 
consider the costs to individuals and to society of following this path. The 
white miqdle-class male who follows his cultural tradition, while gaining 
power, status, apd financial rewards, has suffered. Heart attacks, stomach 
ulcers, and the earlier death rate of men compared to women, Rosenfeld ^ 
argues, can be partially explained by the cultural pressure on men to 
succeed and ^ain prestige and status (Rosenfeld, 1972). Gail Sheehy (1976) 
also documents the problems of the male in his 40's, that is, successful career 
men who are suffering in terms of human relationships. 

Sandra Br:m (1975), a social scientist who has researched sex roles, 
comments on adjustment ^nd achievement in relation to sex roles: 
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High masculinity in males has been related to better psychological adjustment 
during adolescence, but it is often accompanied during adulthood by high anxiety, 
high neuroticism, and low self-acceptance. Boys who are strongly masculine and girls 
who are strongly feminine tend to have lower overall intelligence, lower spatial 
ability, lower-.creativity. 

In addition, it seems that traditional sex typing necessarily restricts behavior. 
Bccaus* people learn, during their formative years, to suppress any behavior that 
might be tonsidered undesirable or inappropriate for their sex, men are afraid to do 
"worijcn's work** and women are afraid to enter "man's worid." Men are reluctant to 
be gfntie, and women to be assertive. In contrast, androgynous people are not 
livtMpd by labels. They a.re able to do what they want, both in their behavior and 
fee|fngs. 

/ Ramirez, Herold, and Casteneda (1975) argue that a Mexican 
Americafn who is bicognitive, able to function in both a field independent 
and field sensitive manner, will be most able to function both within his/her 
own ethnic group and in the dominant society. Vernon Dixon ( 1971) speaks 
of the value of the "diunital" approach of many blacks in this country. It 
would seem, then, that the goals of a school designed for self-responsible 
behavior should allow both males and females, and both racial/ethnic 
minority and majority students to develop flexibility in terms of conceptual 
> style and interpersonal relationships. Schools would need to be skilled in 
diagnosing students' learning styles, and in designing an environment which, 
is conducive to different learning styles. Although there are culturally 
different learning styles, there 5s individual variation among racial/ ethnic 
and sex groups. Teachers may be aware that cultural patterns exist, but it is 
essential that they develop skills to observe a student in order to determine 
his/her individual learning stvle. 

All children would, be nriore comfortable in a learning environment 
which is predominantly matched with their individual learning style in the 
earlier grades. As students progress and confidence is o\nlt, they can learn to 
be bicultural by experiencing learning environments which are not matched 
with their style. This should be true for white as well as racial/ ethnic 
minority students, and male as welt as female students. The goal should not, 
however, be solely transition for the racial/ethnic minority student to the 
learning style. of the dominant group in^ociety. 

Hopefully,, this flexibility would not create conformity — a new 
amalgama^on of majes, females, racial/ ethnic majorities and minorities, so 
that one person was indistinguishable from another. Rather, one would 
hope both racial/ethnic minorities and whites, both males and females, 
Avould retain their own self-directedness to make choices and be flexible in a 
cultural environment with diverse values and behaviors. 

Only by taking, a bicultural approach can racial/ ethnic rninority 
students develbp the ability to cope in the larger society, as well as maintain 
relationships and'their ability to function within their own group, pnly by 
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taking this approach can women assume significant and diversified roles in 
society while maintaining flexibility to experience the jange of human 
characteristics. Only by taking this approach can men, in particular whi^r 
^cn, regain their full hiimanity, capacity for emotional expressiveness, «iid, 
perhaps, another ten years of life. 

Will society accept such flexible, fully developed, competent, and 
caring pcr« >ns? 

Foxces Which Affect Self-Direction 
and Self-Responsibility 
of Students 

Alberto M. Ochoa and Ana Maria Rodriguez 

Students' self-direction and self-responsibility are conditioned by what is 
expected from them by.th^ teacher and the school system. Traditionally, 
schools have socialized students according to our society's values. In school 
students learn how they must think, believe, feel, and behave to be 
competent members of the society. Schools train, assort, and accredit the 
individual in a manner which fits our particular economic system, Those 
students who^ic values, language, and culture differ from those of the school 
curricula have the choice of either assimilating into the values of the 
dominant culture or being identified as linguistically and culturally deficient 
by the education system (Kjolseth, 1973; Cornoy, 1974; Bowles and Gintis, 
1976). 

Socioeconomic Forces 

* The history of our economy is closely linked with our educational 
history. Mass education came into being because workers were needed to 
maintain production lines. In the 19th century, education began serving the 
economy by providing workers who knew their place, were productive, and 
who also were subservient. Education produced workers with values that 
included dependability, the ability to fortow directions and rules, arW loyalty 
with little or no questioning of authority figures (Bowles and Gintis, 1976; 
Katz, i971; Heilbroner, i960). 

At the turn of the century, the family was no longer adequate in 
providing training as the skills required for jobs were changinjg so rapidly. 
The rise of progressive education between 1890 and 1930 in the United 
States stressed education as the ^jreat equalizer. However, curricular and 
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ability tracking, educational testing, the emphasis upon following 
directions, and the ultimate' authority of administrators and teachers made 
education a system for integrating new workers into the labor fprce. It 
became evident in the 30's that the amount of education attained by an 
individual in the U.S. was dependent on one's race and economic level 
(Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Bell, 1973; Gintis, 1971; Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
"^fifc^s^/fl/.. 1972).* 

Today, the major role of schools can still be viewed as a way to produce 
a labor force for our economy. Education in the 1970's can be equated with 
the production of good workers having certain personality characteristics 
desired by the employer such as respect for authority, respon.se to external 
incentives, and dependability. Through a grading system, schools reward 
these traits and discourage others. This means that schools are shaping the 
self-concepts, aspirations, and social class identification of our youth to fit 
the requirements of the social division of labor (Robertson, 1973; Reich, 
1972; Bowles and Gifttis,US76). 

The educational management practices of our schools reinforce social 
class identification and inequality through the application of theories that 
guide production in our industries. Theories such as Argyris' (1971) 
"Immaturity-Maturity," Herzberg's (1959) "Management Systems," Hersey 
and Blanchard's (1969) "Leader Effectiveness Model " McClelland's (1953) 
"Achievement Motivation," Skinner's (1953) "Behavior Modification- 
Reinforcement Theory," and Masibw's (1954) "Hierarchy of Needs"^re part 
of oureducaMonalapproaches in diagnosing the maturity (self-direction and 
self-responsibility) of the student for the purpose of molding him/her to the 
values, behaviors, and expectations of our economic system. 

Cultural Forces 

Because our schools traditionally have been orientec toward 
conformity, cultural diversity has been gr(5s^ly ignored. Unfortunately, the 
educational system in the U.S. has failed to take into account the culturally 
unique set of learning, communication, behavioral, and relational styles that 
culturally and linguistically distinct students bring with them to the school 
as their normal learning tools (Steward and Steward, 1973; Ten Houten, 
1971; Ramirez and Price-Williams, 1974; DeAvila.and Havassy, 1974; 
Witkin, 1967; Cohen, 1969). 

More recently, with the advent of legislation for mandatory equal 
educational opportunity (Lau, 1974) educators have been forced to integrate 
the student's cultural experience into the learning environment. However, 
translating the notion of cultural diversity into the program of instruction 
has proven a challenge for schools. Most of the literature which addresses the 
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concept of pluralistic education reveals a limited interpretation of culture. 
To be specific, many educators seem to infer that recognition of students' 
cultures implies bringing to light only the historical contributions and deeds 
of people from various ethnic groups. Along with the historical perspective, 
other interpretations of culture include the representation of cultural 
traditions such as holidays, costumes, music, dance; and cultural art forms 
such as weaving, pottery, and jewelry making. Hence, instructional 
programs and curricula are designed to expose students to these kinds of 
cultural productions. 

As a direct result o; ;his type of emphasis on e.xpiicit culture, ethnically 
different students a(;ross the country are learning traditional dances, tasting 
ethnic foods, and reading about, historical accomplishments which 
heretofore have been overlooked in the texts. 

In line with this trend, the teachers of these ethnic students are 
specializing in university training programs which arc said to introduce 
them to theories and methods of operationalizing the above described 
interpretations of ^culture into classroom programs. Ihe reality is that 
bilingual teachers are offered courses in ethnic studies which are primarily 
history oriented, and methods courses which fo/ the most part reinforce 
concepts of culture as objects and events. 

There is no evidence to support educators' attempts to foster pluralistic 
attitudes through a presentation of history and cultural traditions alone. 
However teachers and teachers of teachers continue to present explicit 
cultural variables as though they were the essence of cultural experience; 
and ks though examination of these will lead to more plurahstic attitudes. 

On the contrarv, such a superficial interpretation of culture leads to the 
creation of neo-stereotypes. For example, the stereotypic image of Mexicans 
eating hot, spicy foods is as false as the notion that all Americans eat 
hamburgers. Similarly, to portray the Hispanic culture as typified by 
maracas sombreros, or the Mexican Hat Dance is equally misguided. 
Nevertheless, instructional activities which are purportedly designed to give 
recognition to the culture of ethnig group .students invariably hinge on just 
such objects and symbols of a culture. Granted, these items may have a place 
in one's cultural repertoire. But they are hardly the stuff by which cultural 
experience is formed, especially when taken out of a life's context. 

A contrasting appraisal of what is needed to effect culturally pluralistic 
education has been offered by anthropologists, sociologists, and linguists 
alike Authors in these disciplines have suggested that viable pluralistic 
education requires, teacher cognizance of implicit cultural variables such as 
styles of communication, learning, and behavior (Hall, 1969; Lesser et ai, 
1965- Ramirez et al., 1975; Schefien, 1974). Unlike foods, costumes, and 
artifacts, these factors of culture are not visible or tangible; they cannot be 
brought into the classroom for examination and display. Yet it is- the 
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cultural differences occurring at these subconscioMS levels which contribute 
to human conflict both in and outside of the classroom (Philips, 1972; Byers 
and Byers, 1972; Ramirezes aZ., 1975). 

The following are sonS examples of the kinds of dysfunctions which 
researchers have reported as evidenced between teachers and students of 
different cultural orientations. 

Byers and Byers (1972) have cited the unhappy case study of the white 
teacher and black child who keep missing each other's cues in attempting to 
establish contact with one another. When the child looks to the teacher for 
nurturance or support, the teacher is not responsive. Conversely, the child 
does not look up at the teacher when the child is being signaled'for 
individual help or attention. The observablerresult is that thev never achieve 
the eye or body contact both are seeking. Because of unperteived cultural 
differences in their respective communication systems which prescribe 
different behaviors, teacher and student never seem to be able to attain a 
mode of interaction which is rewarding and satisfying to both. 

Dysfunction occurs because cultural differences dxist 'between the 
cultural systems of the students and their teachers. It is precisely this type of 
ciJltural difference which affects cross-cultural interaction both in and out of 
thev classroom. The observable consequeoces of cross-cultural communi- 
cation failures are varied and in most instances quite serious For the 
classroom-aged child, these clashes with teachers undoubtedly mean 
rejection, frustration, and failure. 

Moreover, studies have shown that w£ll-meaning "mainstream" 
teachers who are not aware of the contrasting behavioral and perceptual 
patterns of their ethnic students tend to impose their own cultural rules for 
communicating, learning, and behaving upon these students. 7eache.»'sgpeven 
further-in demanding that students perform competently in cognitive modes 
and social structures which are, perhaps, not toally familiar to them 
(Ramirez et ai, 1975; Philips, 1972). Again, the obvious outcome for 
children j^laced in unaccustomed classrooai environments in which they are 
continually evaluated is failure. They are frequently labeled "slow learners," 
"M.R.," "disadvantaged," or "learning disabled." They are then channeled, 
into the bottom group of the school's academic tracking system where they 
may be relegated for the remainder of their school lives (Stents/ ai, 1973). 

Sociopsychological Forces 

Aragon's (1973) research on the self-concept and psychological 
development examines a process of psychological adjustment that affects all 
linguistically and culturally distinct students through their school years. 
According to Aragon, the acculturation syndro.ne is a process of five stages 
that the child goes through in order to maintain the culture of his/her home 
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while developing the coping skills to participate in the dominant culture. 
The school, at the same time, sees the student as needing adjustment to the 
school climate and also lacking in motivation, incentive, and the need to 
achieve. 

The violence of the acculturation syndrome begins in any school setting 
of any minority community in the U.S. where the teaching staff is culturally 
deficient in attempting to teach culturally distinct ci.ildren. The child, 
instead of finding support and enrichment of the culture he/she brings to 
school, is slowly assimilated into the dominant monoculture of the school. 
The student's culture, language, and economic background play no role in 
jhe school curriculum. 

The educational response that for the most part assimilates children 
into the dominant culture consists of four stages, with few reaching a fifth 
stage of "biculturalism"(Aragon, 1973, pp. 1-27; Murrillo, 1976, pp. 15-25): 

Stage I is acceptance. The child has received a very strong influence 
from the horre, both culturally and linguistically, and has learned love and 
security in the home environment. Before tne age of six, the child has been 
told by the family that he/she will be starting school soon and thus is being 
mentally prepared. The child by now holds a strong sense of confidence in 
the parents' advice. However, soon the parents will betray the child when 
he / she is registered in school. The child senses this betrayal d uring the first few 
days of school. 

^tage II is bewilderment. The institution the parents have told the child 
was good for him/her has begun the process of confusion. The child is told 
not to speak Spanish in or out of the classroom, and senses that this 
language is not the right language to be spoken. The teacher may proceed to 
tell the child that his/ her diet is also inferior, upon presenting to the class the 
government-approved dietetic charts. The child becomes bewildered as a 
result of being confronted with different values and interpretation. The 
cultural values learned at home are in direct conflict with those that ensure 
success at school. 

Stage III is rejection. The child is aware that the values learned at home 
are obstacles to success and are also sources of embarrassment. A love-hate 
process begins. The child begins to hate all the obstacles to school success: 
customs, language, diet, clothes, social patterns. The child's whole culture 
makes him/her different; at the same time, the child feels a str^g love for 
his/her family and their language, customs, and social patterns. It is in these 
that the child feels secure, loved, and accomplished. 

Stage IV is pseudo-acculturation. The child who reaches this stage, by 
now, has undergone profound psychological harrassmcnt. It is at this stage 
that the child goes through cultural indecision and is continually confused as 
to what cultural behaviors he/she prefers. If the pressure is great by the 
dominant' society, the\rhild will assimilate its cultural behaviors. 

" '''^ ■ . 76' 
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Stage V is biculturate. If the child is able to survive stage IV and the 
dominant culture's social pressures, he/she reaches the stage of the 
psychological syndrome where able to participate in both cultures, that of 
:he dominant society and his/her own. 

Through the acculturation syndrome, the school system pressures 
ethnic minority students to assimilate the Values of the dominant society 
while eliminating the use of their home language and culture. 

Socioeducational Forces 

The authors view the goals of the educational system and economic 
system as one and the same— increased productivity. Performance jn the 
job is rewarded bymoney, status, and recognition. Performance in the school is 
rewarded by grades, status, and recognition. Those who produce according to 
the criteria of our schooling and economy are chosen to fill positions with 
decision-making influence (Reich, 1972; Bowles and Gintis, 1976;IIlichi 1970). 

The domesticating power of our schools in molding individuals<iwho are 
unable to be critical of their learning and growth is evident in the following 
conditions (Freire, 1971, p. 59): 

a. The teacher teaches and the students are taught; 

b. The teacher knows everything and the students know nothing; 

c. The teacher thinks and the students are thought about; 

d. The teacher acts and the students have the illusion of acting through 
the action of the teacher; 

e. The teacher chooses the program content and the students (who are 
not consulted) adapt to it. 

It is, of course, possible for people to learn this way. Much of what you 
and I acquired in school was deposited by teachers. Most educational 
relationships outside of school take the same form; we use books, films, 
television, art, and people as veins of information that can be mined for our 
improvement. What we learn is often us'^^'ul for our survival, and for our 
development. 

But too mkny of the educational relationships we experience condition 
us to *^e consumers rather than producers of knowledge and ideas. They 
teach us how to adjust to the world rather than shape it to our needs and 
dreams. We end up well-educated about the world as it is, but ofien without 
the capacity to project better solutions for old problems or to grapple with 
new problems that face us. Most of us learn not to ••^e ourselves as active 
agents, and we end up losing our capacity to learn what is needed to be" 
active. Educational alienation- may be as comnlon in universities as in 
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kindergartens or adult education programs; volume of knowledge or years 
of study is no guarantee that one has learned how to be an active subject in 
his/her own history. The ability to be self-responsible for one's learning, 
career goals, and problem solving is directly related to the nature of the 
learning environment created by teachers. 

Instead of awareness of ourselves we are made aware of the values of 
others. Instead of possible models for a better socieiy, we are usually taught 
a series of myths that bind us to the way things are. We too often learn to 
compete rather than to cooperate, to believe our needs will be met best by 
individual rather than collective action. Instead of being led to realize our 
tremendous potential, we usually are overwhelmed by how little we know. 
Instead of learning to learn, many of us are trained to look up to the experts 
with the answers. In almost all cases "education is defined as the 
transmission of beliefs," ideas, or information from one who knows to one 
who should know(Freire, 1971; lUich, 1971). Freire (1971) calls this "banker 
education": the c« cuinant concept is that there exists a wealth of knowledge 
which can be deposited in the head of the learner, there to generate some 
interest, perhaps. 

Classroom / ^ernatives 

As indicated by the foregoing discussion, our economic system has 
largely influenced mass education. In turn, education for conformity by 
definition excluded ethnic minority children. Through the years this 
exclusion has taken any number of forms. It has manifested iiself in the 
form of racial and linguistic isolation, it has been cited by Rosenthal as the 
lack of teacher -^T-ctation to perform. Earlier ir. this section, we discussed 
the exclusion which occurs as a result of student/ teacher cultural 
dissonance. For the ethnically different student, schools have always been 
isolating. 

Many educational alternatives have been suggested which address 
student exclusion and allow ethnically different stiidents the opportunity to 
work and develop as independent, responsible learners. Ramirez and 
Casteneda (1974) have advocated educating toward bicognitive learners. 
Their premise is that ethnically different students must be prepared to 
function in mainstream settings and in their community settings as well. 
Hence, the authors recommend that students be taught in two modes or 
cognitive styles, field sensitive and field independent, until they become 
versed equally in both. 

As a result of her study in the Warm Springs Indian community. 
Philips (1972) has suggested to educators that the participant structures 
familiar to students in their home communities should be adopted by the 
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school. She contends that Warm Springs Indian students were not achieving 
in the classroom because the rules for participating in the classroom differed 
from those in effect in the reservation. According to Philips, students were 
either not prepared to participate in an unknown social system or they 
simply refused to participate in a system they considered belonged to an 
outsider. 

• Paulo Freire offers educators an alternative to the "banking system of 
education" (1973, pp. 136-64). He suggests four principles for promoting 
self-responsibility and self-direction in the educational process of our 
students: 

1. All education requires some thought about people and society. 
Failure to think about people could lead to educational programs designed 
to dominate and subjugate. Failure to think about society produces an 
educational effort that is irrelevant. 

2. The capacity of people to affect society, to change it, to make it more 
appropriate to their needs, results from reflection on themselves. Education 
should make people more aware of their world and their relationship to it. 

3. What people are depends on their relationships to other beings, and 
to things. The more people are related to others, the more fully they are 
developed. Education should make people more aware of their world and 
their relationship to it, 

4. The world people live in is in large measure created by themselves. 
People construct their social and cultural environment by building and 
breaking relationships; by creating and recreating the shape of their own. 
history. To the extent that they act and theiif actions are the product of their 
reflections on themselves and their world, then they are the subject of their 
own history. To the extent that they act unaware, or are inactive, they are 
objects. Education, then should increase the awareness people have of 
themselves, of their relationships with each other, and of their role as the 
creators of their own present and future. 

Cazden (1972) advocates three methods for bridging cultural 
dissonance in the classroom. Her first approach with black and Chicano 
students was to become familiar with the students by walking each child 
home and by inviting children to yisit her home and community. Second, 
Cazden suggests building a shared life of memorable classroom experiences. 
Memorable events in her classroom included visits from friends, teachers, 
and parents, many of which were documented with pictures and 
audiotapes used in future sharing and reminiscing, A third way to lessen 
distance is to avoid classroom activities that may tend to increase it such as 
the salute to the flag. While some teachers may take exception to this last 
suggestion, saluting can be justified only if teachers are willing to make the 
activity more relevant , to ethnically and linguistically different students. 
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Conclusion 

Although the means which have been suggested here are varied, the end 
goal of these educational alternatives is the same. It is to make education 
more responsive to the culturally influenced learning differences among 
students. Schools and more specifically teachers must consider the cognitive 
and affective aspects of how children learn. Only when the appropriate 
teaching styles and learning environments are provided will the culturally 
distinct student be allowed to enjoy the learning experience, achieve, and 
develop as a self-responsible, self-initiating learner. 
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5. 

Developing Self-Directed 
Learning Programs 



Lois Jerry Blanchard 



A Parable 

Once there was a committee 

comprised ol good teachers. 

They were bright, and concerned. 

and educated, and well-meaning. 

They wanted to help students 

live in peace, 

love each other,. 

be their brother's keeper, 

fove learning, 

become self-directed. 

Then someone said, 

"We will teach by example." ■ 

Since they were 

bright, and concerned, 

and educated, and well-meaning, 

they were sad. 

Jon Rye Kinghorn ( 1^78, p. 19) 

What examples are taught by the human activities in school? Would these 
activities enhance self-directed learning? Jamf^s B. Milt4cfJ^'^ ( !975)says that 
it is in the quality of living, in the activities ol the school, tHaTwe will find the 
values of the school being taught and le.arned. 



The Culture of the School— In Whose Interest? 




What do childffn learn in school? Are they rewarded for creativity, for 
compliance? /^^hey encouraged to make decisions for themselves or to 

This chapter was urilien by I. on, .Jerry Hlarichard with ijonirihuiions from .Arthur L. Cosia. 
Dclmo Dclla-Dora, Mario Fantini.and Richard F oster. 
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accept direction without any queition? Have tfiey learned -tbat* some 



a*ci 

sftidents are cherished more than others? Do they think- this has to do with 
race or sex or ec6nomics?^Do they act toward pne another on^the basis of 
this knowledge? »Havb ihe>^ ; learned who the ^werful are, about 
unchallenged authority, arSbut being pmverles^? Are they learning to be free 
and responsible? * ' * 

Those things which educators, do in ^hools reflect their values. Ttx 
kinds of behaviors that are rewarded, the ways in which students are 
categorized, the conditions of living with one another that are created, the 
student personality characteristics that are cherished, the attributes and 
skills that are prized by schoc! personnel define the culture of the school. 
They^constitute the institutional concept of "the good life." 

The child readily learns what is valued and the system of norms which 
influence behavior in school^. Obviously, children also learn from this 
whether or not they are valued as a person. 

The truth of that statement is harsh, but consider the evident class 
structure in our schools. Students have names for it which change over the 
years: "fr^ts," "joqks,"^ "hooks," "greasers," "burnouts." Staff also have 
names for the class structure: "bluebirds," "college-bound," "potential 
dropout," "underachieves" "disruptive.'* This labeling is a part of the school 
culture, the system of belieff, and consequent behaviors that make up the 
gestalt of a school. 

Another aspect of the school culture that must be considered is .the 
socialization process used to perpetuate societal values. An important 
function of socialization is to teach students what society expects of them 
a^d what it values. It is -the meg,ns by which students are made ready for 
society. -I 

\ln the first chapter of this publieation, the author took the position that, 
'sejf-dijected learning is representative of those characteristics of schooling 
which should distinguish educatipn in a democratic society from that in 
autocratic societies. How^does school make students ready for society? 
Through participatory decision making? Through bureaucratic hierarchies 
based on authoritarian control? Through contrived situations intended to 
provide" a semblance of democracy in action? Through opportunities to 
choose what to learn, hoW to learn it, and ho'w to evaluate progress? 

"What contradictions do we see. in the way schools presently operate 
that reflect discrepancies between our humane ideals and our political 
practices and that constitute a false consciousness? . . . How can we move 
,^_om the question of 'who is messing up the schools' to the question of 
'whose interests are being served by schooling'?" (Macdonald, 1975, p, 25). 

If we are to seek an answer to the question, "In whose interest?", for our 
^schools, we must consider the values people act on in school. 
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Values of the School and Se4(J)irected Learning 

Values are reflected in the explicit goal statements of the school. They 
are also encompassed in the Unstat i goal's of the school, the hidden 
curriculum. **The functions of the hidden curriculum have been variously 
identified as the inculcation of values, political socialization, training in 
obedience and docility, th^ perpetuation of traditional class structure- 
functions that may be characterized generally as social control'' (Vallance, 
1973-74). In reality, the hidden curriculum encompasses the values.inherent 
in the school culture — people's beliefs about others, about education, about 
life — and the consequent behaviors. . . ' 

What are the values that school teaches through behaviors toward 
others? Does it appear that people trust each other? Are children trusted to 
participate in planning their education? Are differences cel^^rated or 
rejected? How do methods reflect beliefs? Consider again the continuums 
(school-directed --►mid-point —♦self-directed) described in Chapter 1 of this 
publication. In what direction is the school going? '"'hat values doe.s that 
suggest it holds? 

A comprehensive study of how a school's environment can and does 
impact on children was conducted in 1968 under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. In describing the results o/ their study, 
the authors point out that the mode of authority ciiildren experience in 
schools affects the codes of behavior and the underlying values that children 
develop (Btber and Minuchin, 1970). The same authors predic^differences 
in the way youngsters from varying school environments **would think, 
-perceive other people, emphasize and shape their concepts of themselves" 
(Minuchin, 1969). The findings of their study support this prediction an.l 
point out thai: 'The clearest'and most consistent school related findings . . . 
were not in the area of cognitive functioning, but in the area of self- 
perception and attitude—matters of personal identity, perception of 
development and investment in roles" (Minuchin, 1969, p. 372)^ 

Clearly this points out the impact of the unstudied or hidden 
curriculum and the need, for school staff members- to assess the value 
structure they are perpetuating through the conditions of living in the school 
environment they have created and implemented. Instrumentation for such 
an assessment and a comprehensive review of the hidden curriculum can be 
found in the study. The Values of the School: A Study of Student and^tcff 
Perceptions of the Goals of the School and the Hidden CurnCulum" 
(Blanchard, !977). Your school goals are based on whr^f vr^a valuo: Yoa v\ ill 
act acc*ordingly and create a learning climate. Do your goals/ values fdster 
the concept of self-directed learning? The extent to which the school staff 
sees learners as participating in directing their own learning sets the limits 
for the extent to which students will make progress in this regard. 
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The Administrator and School Values 

'The administrator strongly influences the climate of the school its 
culture, its concept of the good life, its values emphasis. If an adminis- 
trator wishes to expand or initiate programs for self-directed^learning, a. 
first order of business would be to consider the culture of the school and 
its values emphasis. In doing this, the principal must necessarily assess 
his/her own values as. well as the nature of interpersonal relationships, the 
extent jof staff involvement in decision m'aking^and the system of controls 
in use. 

One way to start would be to assess one's own self-directedness. Look 
at the characteristics of the self-directed learner outlined in Chapter 1, The 
following examples from that section have been paraphrased. How do you 
see yourself? E>^^ou 

Have an attitude of wanting to take on increasing responsibility for 
your own learning (Tor your own growth)? 

Regularly clarify your own values and establish educational goals that 
are consistent with these values? 

Develop plans for achieving your goals? 

Analyze the dynamics of the groups in which you participate and 
demonstrate capability of operating successfully in group decision-making 
processes? . 

Know when to ask for help or direction from others and are willing to 
ask for it as needed? / ' 

Prize human differences, including those related to race, sex, ethijicity, 
religious afniiation^ and social class . . . use these differences to clarify and 
develop your own ideas and^yqur owii-am^^r&tandings of selfand-others? 

Recognize that no one is ever truly-alone for very long in le^'-ning 
processes because, ultimately, the quality of human' interaction determines 
the quality and quantity of learning in a democratic society? 



The Helping Professional 

The' administrator and teacher who .would support self-directed 
learning for children and who themselves would be self-directed learners 
>.^could be assumed to have the .qualities of the helping professional as 
de$Cftfeed by Arthur Combs in his important studies at the University of 
Florida. Behavior is an expression of beliefs (Combs et aL, 1969). ComBf 
and his colleagues studied the belif^f systems of practitioners in some of the 
helping professions: teadkcrs,' counselors, professors, nurses, and Episco- 
palian priests. Successful, effective practitioners in these rields had certain 
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beliefs in common. For example, they saw other people as 

Able rather than unable 
Friendly rather than unfriendly 
Worthy rather than unworthy 

Internally motivated rather than externally motivated 
Dependable rather than undependable 
Helpful rather than hindering (p. 33) 

In audition these helping professionals saw themselves as: 

Identified with, rulher f^^an apart from, others 
- Feeling adequate rathe " an inadequate ' ^-.r 

Feeling trustwortJ y rat'ici than untrustworthy: as depcndablcy^^cli- 
able, and having the potential to cope with events • ^ 

B^ing wanted rather than unwanted: as likeable, capaCT^vrf* bringing^ 
forth a warm response in those important to him her 

-Being worthy rather than unworthy; as a person of integrity, dignity, 
consequence, worthy of respect (p. 14) 

Effective helping teachers' bring these purposes to their work: 

Freeing rather than controlling people. They see the helping task as^ 
one of assisting, releasing, facilitating rather than as controlling, manipu- 
lating, coercing, inhibiting behavior. 

Being concerned with larger rather than smaller issues. They tend to 
view events in a broad rather than a r. rrow perspective. 

Being self-reveajing rather than self-concealing. They are willing to 
disclose the self ... to be themselves. 

Being personally involved with, rather than alienated from, the /.c.opk 
they work with. The helper sees his her appropriate role as one of 
commitment to the help:n.^ r;rocess and willingness to enter into inter- 
action. 

Being process-oriented rather than goal-oriented. They are concerned 
with furthering processes rather than achieving goals. They seem to see 
their appropriate role as one of encouraging and facilitating the process of 
search and discovery as opposed to promoting or working toward persona! 
or preconceived goals (p. 15). 

Also, helpers who arc efjective have a people rather than a things 
(objects, events, rules, regulations) orientation. They are likely to be more 
concerned with the perceptual experience of those they work with rather 
than the objective facts (p. 16). 

"Human behavior is always purposeful. How the professional helper 
operates will be dependent upon what he believes are the purposes of those 
with whom he must work, the purpose of the particular kind of helping 
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profession in which he is involved, and his own personal and professional 
purposes at any morieni" (pp. 14-15). 

Richard Copeland (1976) completed a study of administrative effec- 
tiveness in relation to the characteristics of the helping professional, 
including a useful assessment inventory. Another guide which may be used 
to assess readiness to initiate or support a program^of self-directed learning 
has been developed by Dclmo DeUa-Dora. Some items from this guide. 
Elements of Self-Directed Learning: Self- Assessment of Interests and 
Abilities, are included here. How would you code your interest ability 
on these iteirs? (Code: A = very high/exc. .ent; B = high good; C = 
fair/ moderate; D = less than fair; E = poor none.) 

Interest ^ * Ability 

1. Helping students (stafO learn ^o clarify their own 

values. 

^ 2. Helping students (stafO learn to clarify their 

educational goals. 

3. Helping students (stafO plan for achievement of 

goals on an individual basis. 

4. Helping students (staff) plan for achievement of 

goals with others (particularly in small groups). 

6. Helping students (stafO assess their own achieve- 

ment and /or progress toward individual goals. 

7. Helping students (stafO assess achievement of 

and/ or progress toward group goals. 

. 10. Helping students (stafQ learn how-to operate 

effectively in small group decision-mn^cing pro- 
cesses. 

19. Your ability to provide administrative or super- — 

visory support and assistance to teachers who 
' have an interest in becoming more skillful at 
self-directed approaches in teaching: learning. 

20. Your ability to analyze 'and use information . 

"about, social-cultaral forces at work in the class- 
room and the school for facilitation of instruc- 
tion. 

These questions become basic: Are you moving toward being a self- 
directed learner? Do you want to help others more in that direction? To 
what extent do you want to work with mothers to assess your group's 
readiness to develop programs which support self-directed learning? Are 
you interested in assessing your schocrs values and their support of self- 
directed learning activities? 
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Richard Foster has sucxincMy outlined the administrator's role in a 
letter he wrote as a member of the team working on this publication: 

I believe the principal is a key figure in learning, self-directed or any 
learning. The functions of ihe principal include the following: 

1. Creating an environment for instruction 

2. Facilitating the instructional program 

3. Selecting, assigning, reinforcing teachers 

4. Evaluating the instructional program. 
To carry this out, the principal must: 

L Be a leacher of teachers 

2. Model self-dinccled learning in faculty meetings, planning sessions, inter- 
personal sessions, PTA meetings, etc. 

3. Have high task skills in: 

a. Planning and problem solving 

b. Setting goals with staff and individual teachers 

c. Knowing an instructional program (that is, self-directed learning) 

d. Developing strategics of instructional movement 

e. Enjoying conflict mana^^ment 

f. Growing and teaching from the critiquing process. 

4. Have high human skills in: 

a. Communicating both verbally a.nd nonverbally 

b. Encouraging people to solve their own problems 

c. Being a helping pcrson~*;mpathy, dignity, warmth, concrctcness. 



Staff De^iJopment Activities and Self-;iirected Learning 

Havin.;' considered your own readiness, that of the staff, and the 
conduciveness of the school environment to initiate, expand, or support 
self-directed learning, what are some possible first steps? 

Keep in. mind that any staff development model chosen will have a 
"philosophy inherent in it. The model may encourage participatory decision 
/making; it may enhance self-dircctcdness; i^. may be a lock-step, linear 
approach with prescribed activities: it may provide autocratic means to a 
democratic end. Again, consider the environment it creates. 

There are many staff development plans. Find the one or adopt/adapt 
parts of several that make sense for you and those you work \yith each day. 
There is no one right way, as Mario Fantini indicates in his contribution 
to this section. He s»".ys: 

. . . any administrator who wants to help teachers foster self-directed Jearning 
needs most of all to remember the words "options" and "choices."' . . . Broadly 
speaking, change is triggered in ty^-o basic 'iyays: either people get pushed toward an 
idea or they are drawn toward it. The history of educational change agents shows 
that both apparently may be effective depending upon the circumstances. The latter 
strategy, However, occasionally .^fcrred to as the "magnet strategy," maximizes 
direct iiidividual and group pari.-;..ation lince it allows individuals to make their 
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own choices. The value of individual input is thereby stressed. In eUeci, an 
administrator offers up a number of ideas and then provides opportunities to 
identify with them. 

You will notice that the staff development plans discussed here 
encourage individual and group participation. "^^ ' are complementary/ 
and compatible with the positions on self-direcL karning which have- 
been expressed throughout this publication. 



The "Whole Person" Approach to (nservice Education 

Delmo Della-Dora describes an approach which he has successfully' 
used many times to at^dress a variety of inservice needs: . 

Inservice education has tended to focus either on, specific new knowleage 
("new" math, other new subject matter) and new skills (Flanders' interaction 
analysis, "discovery" leaching techniques) or on feelings and attitudes (values 
clarification techniques, self-concept enhancement activities). Still others, fewer in 
number, use simulation (role playing, psychodrama). Each approach has some 
merit, although approaches which focus primarily on new knowledge have 
traditionally shown the least promise of those noted. 

Approaches which focus on all three dimensions of human behavior simulta- 
neously seem to hold great promise. That is, educational processes which take into 
account knowledge/skills, feelings/attitudes, and oyert behaviors will be recog- 
nizing that al! these dimensions of humanness do interact simultaneously in every 
setting. In today's educational parlance, we must be aware of the cognitive, 
affective, and motoric (or psychomotoric) aspects of each person's being. 

The. Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory (MOREL) developed 
an effective model for ?nii-racism inservice education of teachers based on this 
principle iu 1968 axid it has been used since in developing programs for self-directed 
learning. The MOREL model began with a self-assessment inventory which was 
completed by all teacaers. The questions of the inventory asked participants to 
identify knowledge .-^f the issues involved in racism, racist practices, and racial 
prejudice. They were also asked to indicate feelings or attitudes toward specific 
issues involved i.i schooling and race, and, finally, were asked to describe their own 
past behaviors/activities related to dealing with racial issues. 

After analyzing the results, the MOREL staff provided new knowledge about 
the racial matters involved. Participants then indicated how ihey felt about the new 
infofrhaiion and what implications they saw for changing their own behavior as 
teachers. - - 

Following this, a discussion w"" ^ conducted concerning the alternative courses 
r{ action which might be pursued a.*; a result of the new information and of the 
risks and conseq ic^nces of each as perceived by individual teachers. These first 
phases emphasized knowledge (cognitive) and feelings (affective). Participants were 
encburaged to try out possible new behaviors that each thought might be desirable 
for them through role-playing the new behaviors in the group. Peelings about the 
tryout of the new behavior were then discussed. Following this, a support person or 
support group was identified to help each person as jiC; she decided when and how 
to try out the proposed new course of action in a real situation. 
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Participants reported their actions and any resultant new knowledge and 
feelings that accompanied them. This completed one cycK* of new knowledge, with 
accompanying feelings and behavior. The MOREL staff then introduced new 
information based on apparent needs of the group, which initiated another "whole 
person** learning cycle. Ideally, the cycle is repeated until each participant iji 
capable of initiating a new cycle based on uiv^r: vending what would help him htr 
grow in the ability to be more effective a., a teacher in any area of learning — 
whether it be to counter the effects oi irstuutioral racism o. to develop apprnaclie'; 
which will assist students in becoming rr n-. self-directed Irarners. / 

The ''Beachhead'' Approach 

Richard Foster has found what he calls the **beachhead" approach Hd 
be effective in working with staff. When a need, such as for self-directed 
learning programs, has been identified, Foster proposes that the adminis- 
trator work intensively with those people on his her staff who are 
interesteu in the program. This group would establish its goals, develop 
plans, Icarn together, implerr :nt and evaluate their efforts. They would 
become a support group, offering help and encouragement to one another. 

There arc a number of benefits to such an approach. A smaller group 
can be more functional to work with especialW on a large staff. There are 
different staff needs, styles, and varied readiness for acceptance of new 
ideas, differing attitudes toward change. Moving with those who are ready 
and giving the others an opportunity to wait and see is helpful. Those who 
are more hesitant to change may lose their reluctance once the program is 
underway, been observed as **do-able" and e\aluatcd. Then, they, too, can 
become part of the project. 

In a similar vein, } :«niini states: 
/- 

Attempts to create self-directed educational environments, within school 
structures assume that organizational supports will be established. For example, it 
may be appropriate to call together teachers who are interested in the formation 
and implementation of self-directed learning approaches. Providing an orga-^iza- 
tional formal Vo legitimize the work of the teachers who choose to join such groups 
is the responsibility of the administrator. It should be made clear to the teachers 
that they have the option to join the group or drop out of the group without 
penalty or stigma ... the school administration cannot "push" any single self- 
directed option that all should chnose. Rather, the structure should enable any 
teacher who so desires to participate in the project. Perhaps tlje self-directed plan 
developed can be a "subsystem" of the total school, serving as a type of R & D fo.'" 
the school as a whole, thus feeding important information back to the entire 
professional family. 

The administrator provides organizational supports through being 
knowledgeable of the program, through sharing, through showing interest, 
through working as a planning team member. 
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The Team Planning Approach 

Fantini discusses the concept of self-directed learning ai well as the 
provision of organizaiional support through the team planning approach: 

Given the fact of human diversity, it is sensible to pbn various educational 
environments in order to match the vaned learning styles of student? with the 'Aay 
in which they akc .taught. Ont means to achieve this en.-f w. ich is held in cstccfn by 
'many profcisional educators is the concept of self-di:ected learning 

Providing opportunities for students to control their own learnmg is based on 
the assumption that students should be able to choose from among a range of 
legitimate educational environments. It is difficult to conceive of one self-directed 
learning approach that could be purnosefully imposed on all students, teachers, 
and parents. Th'.s is because some stUacnts may prefer to pursue other activities on 
their own. others in groups; some may have a preference to learn wirh teacher '^A." 
others with teacher "B**; some may be attracted by the computer, others by peer 
tutors, others to action learning, and still others to multilanguage. multicultural 
contexts. Additionally, even among those who pi^irsue self-direcied learning 
approaches, some students, parents, and teachers may combine self-directed 
learning with self-study, others with a "programmed curriculum" in which students 
proceed through a series of carefully planned steps, and so on. 

In short, no one pattern or combination of patterns is •*bettcr" than another 
for all students, only better for some students. Consequently, each legitimate self- 
directed pattern should have equal status with others. However, whatever the 
concept of self-directed learning, the common denominator is choice. . . . 

Once groups of teachers emerge around different conceptions of self-directed 
learning, the administrator may want to continue facii . ating farther peer inter- 
action in order to promote the establishment of the organizational vehicle of team 
planning. At this stage, in keeping with our definition of self-directed learning as an 
alternative, it is of paramount importance to have much shared decision making. 
Without the support of teachers, administrators, and parents, mo.st alternatives are 
.1 aanger of having a very short life span. Before people can share in the decision- 
making process, they have to trust each othe Therefore, it is the responsibility of 
the administrator to ensure- that self-directed learning is adequately discussed 
among interested parties prior to the formation of a planning group. 

Once there is a general understanding of the meaning of self-directed learning, 
a team planning group can be made operational within the school organisation. 
This team planning group might ironsider including community members in its 
efforts. The administrator mu.st recognize that community members and teachers 
form the nucleus of participants in these groups. The role of the administrator is 
usually one of facilitator. Sine. . ;ese groups arc made up of volunteers from the 
teaching staff and from the ^ommupity. there is a good chance that previous 
interaction among group membciFr will have been minimal. Therefore, the 
administrator who convenes the group must be knowledgeable with regard to the 
principles of group psychology. In particular, group members must be made to feel 
that they have an investment in the group's activities and they must be made ^Awarc 
of the consequences of their activities for themselves and for others. 

Another important item in facilitating the efficient functioning of small 
groups >/dealing with the tasks at hand based on a specific agenda— team planning 
groups are also task-oriented. It is often better iq have a concrete item for 
discussion than a free flowing session which has no goal Considering the 
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imponani rok of ihc teacher in encouraging self-directed 1 --irning, an overall 
strategy of organizational change as suggested by this paper ncedt lo be 
underscored. 

As facilitator, the administrator needs to be ccnscious of creating an 
atmosphere of openness »n which p<:opk are encouraged to express their feelings. 
This can best be accomplished by the group leader's receptivity to thr ideas of anvi 
support for each contributor. He or she should also pay special attention to extra 
verbal cues (facial expressions, posture). Usually, this mutually supportive atntude 
will spread throujjh the KrouD so that its members create a supportive environment 
for one another. The peer group interaction of teachers ^vith teachers uill help :n the 
validalion of the individuaTs feelings and also lend an air of credibility to how the 
group is perceived by those outside ihe group. 

Team planning as a vehicle lor designmg selfniirected learning environments 
must also be given organizational support in ihc form of providing tim* during the 
school day for teachers to do their planning. Ihis time must be the same for all 
team members, although it need not be the samv every da> The teachers can be 
from different grades and can be teaching difftre it subjects. This planning icam 
must n6t be perceived as merely an extra preparation period by either the teachers 
or the administration. Otherwise, it v\il! become a dumping ground for all 
unwanted tasks, Usually, a group of instructional leaders* together with the 
administrator will continue long-range planning eftorts for the ^caool uiih regard 
to self -directed learning. 

Once fully operational, team planning can hf 'Ml! fvom still an(>thcr i.u tot , the 
organizational support ot an instructional leader, uho will emcr^'c Irom the ranks 
of the group itself. The \aru)us instrucuona! leaders rhouht jlso meet to cV; >ose a 
facultN coordinator who rcpiUts to facu!t> meetings and may create oppo-tuniiies 
for dialogue about the school'Aide implications ol :*eif-dirccted learning. Ihe 
faculty coordinator must also report regularly to the principal Team planning also 
involves the evaluation of self-dirccicd pr(>grams. Wh- possible, this process 
should be ongoing throughout the ^cho. ' \cdT and. at ..i: ms junctures, should 
lake student, parent, and teacher sjti>tjLt. tii into account 

Finall). an ofte- influential i''i!uni/Jt!i>njl aspcc: that may advance self- 
directed alternatives .oncerns ih rcv^^rtJ system. It must be rotognizcd that 
standar *'ration of rewards reinfoices established norms and encourages confor- 
mity; this may mediate against the diversity inherent in self-directed lc<r-ning 
cnvironmcnt> Consequently, the rewards emi-'raccd under a self-directed learning 
philosophy should encourage pluralism in instructional approaches and a variety of 
ways of orchestrating resource, within the sCho(>! and community. 

In sum. much has been learned over the past decade in oui efforts with school 
reform One set of lessons deals with the need to pcisonali/c learning and to offer a 
wider choice to the learners Self-dircctcd learning !s important advance in this 
direction. » 



John Goodlad (1975) dcscubcs another approach to stalFf develop- 
ment. DDAE— dialogue, decisions, action, and cvaluai '1 He points out 
that there arc two fundamentally diffcrtMit views .ihout how change occurs. 
One is rationalistic in bias, purpose precedes actio:. Iliis gives rise to the 
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assumption lhat schools **need onlv better and clearer goals and then their 
activities can be aligned with them. How good they arc is then determined 
by evaluating the degree of goal achievement" (Cioodlad. 1975. p. 112). The 
R. D. and D (re^^earch, development, and ditYusion) model follows this 
form. 

The other change theory thai Goodlad cites takes the ppsition that 
purpose, if any, follows or is discovered in actum. .Although Goodlad docs 
n< ' advocate either extreme, the staff development model he describes is 
"productive tension between an Inner drive for renewal and ideas, services, 
and encouragement from without" (Goodlad. 1975. p I lM. 

* The process he discusses grew out of an arr.. of relationships: 
icacher, administrator, staffs of other schools, commuiiiiy, Gor . d and 
his colleagues at the University of California Los .Angeles. 

In limr. teachers, principals, and members of our staff agreed on the need to 
improve the process of dialogue in schools and developed criteria tor a process of 
DDAE "dialogue, decisions, action, and evaluation. Conducting business through 
such a process became a way of life for all of us. . . . 

At the request of the schools, and to a'degrce on cur own. we providrtd 
annotated bibliographies and readings on micftViche regarding current innovatiors 
and ideas for educational improvement. Clusters of teachers began to discu-^ 
possible new practices, to become curious about alterntitivcs. A few, working 
together, began to try some things. 

One of the most essential elements in what proved to he an exciting experience 
in inncr-oricnttd change wilh support from the outside was the process of DT)AE. 
In those schools developing high DDAE. ... It appeared that many teachers were 
achieving increasing control over their own individual destinies and the conduct of 
daily life in the schools. . . . 

The way in which specific changes or innovaticns emerged is interesting. There 
was very little fuss or fanfare. Possible educational changes entered rather naturally 
into the DDAE process. Teacher'- discussed and used them as they did ♦ • 'books, 
films, or any oiher'resources. The> simply tried what seemed to make . . more 
or less "on the run." in the process of conducting *and refining an « .ucational 
program for children. The smoothness of execution, in many instances, would be 
somewhat dismaying or unnerving to those who think that all significant changes 
^ust be imposed systematically from without. . . . 

The foregoing provides only a glimpse of what began • h an ?ttc;. ! 
symbiosis of dissimilar organisn^.s seeking to combine self-ini -rest for mutual 
welfare, the synergy that resulted, ar l the serendipity we all came to appreciate. 
The League approach represents an aiternative to 6, and D as a strategy for 
school change and improvement. It does not rule out the us^^fulness of R. D. and /D 
and Its products, but these become meaningful after, not before, the people in a 
school begin to examine themselves and their settings through the process of 
DD.-XE. This I'pproach ^Joes not rule out. cirh.rr. the presence of interested, outride 
parties; in fact, they are^J<sC'niiar^Vhen those within the school begin to stir, they 
need to establish /rT^Iationship wilK sympathetic, constructively critical elements 
on he ou!sidc. Forces on thiT inside and^ forces on the outside establisih a 
productive tension conducive i6 chdn^c. Perhaps ifie entire process is best left 
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unnamed*, hut. if we musi, "S. S. and S** will suffu' s\mhios!s, snycrviv. and 
serendipity (GLoolad. 1975. pp. II5-(6). 

Goodlad sees purpostrs c\ olving from activity, i : nm shared w>. - 
periencc:-^: dialogue, discussion. Staff implements and c\ .'aatc^ aciiviticN 
and the ^.haring continues. 

A Sysicms Approach 

Some educators are more coTifortablc with ^ h'near ".pproach to 
program change. This systematic d; sign became popular during the push 
for accountability. The steps in this staff development model are: 

1. Needs assessr.ient 

2. Goals— br^id statements of intent 

3. Objectives specific outcome statemer.ts mtt nJed to ad.i^L>'- k-^kiIs 

4. Oeliver/ systems -activities designed to meet the r.hiecti* js 
Delivery systems could inclnd'' 

a. methods 

b. rruterials 

c. organization 

d. staffing quahtlcations 

e. training needs to impicnient delivery systeri! 

5. Evaluation- to assess that degree objectives ha^e been met 

6. Recommenda::ons for nv ' ation. dissemination. ^ ' c (Water- 
ford School District. 1976) 

Critics of this kind of model contend (hat it is t u) lock-^'.ep and, 
consequently, does not encourage creative sdluiions. Proponents point out 
Ahkt the model can be entered at any step For example, an esp^ciakly 
effective c]a:.;srooni activk:y (deh\ ery systerr. t may give rise to ;he c|ue-;nons: 
1. Why did this work? 

b. .Are there objectives thar can be met better with this type of 
activity? 

c. What stuaent needs are being ^ddressed.^ . * 

d. What other matenals could be used? 

And thus, the purposes of the model are evcntuJilv addressed and. 
although thev can then be reported out in liiiear fas;v.>a, ihat systematic 
approach not dict/ited the actual de\rlopmeni of the idea or pro^^ram 

The Supervisory-Management Team Appro, h 

In a recent NASSP publication. Ho^v :o Chanj^c ) our Schod. J. 
Lloyd Trump and William Georgiades (1978) suggest .1 Supervisory- 
Management Team. The leaderi^hip role is diffused through ih; ipproacb. 
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It assumes that the principal will delegate important, but routine, 
responsibilities so that three-fourths or more of his/her time can be spent 
directly on the improvement of teaching and learning. The principal then 
est^bli^es a team of suff members to assist in the curriculum change 
process. 

Trump and Georgiades state that: "People are more likely to accept 
changes in schools when the persons in charge show willingness and 
effectiveness in following different patterns of 'leadership and supervision. 
The S-M team needs to understand the variety of values held among all the 
constituents of the organization. Resistance to change constitutes a major 
individual difference among persons. Therefore ... a variety of programs 
with multiple options is essential in a school" (p. 57). 

Trump and Georgiades also suggest some basic questions for coftsider- 
ation by the S-M team. Their publication reviews the use of sound 
teaching methods to be used in working with people to change schools. 
They caupon: 

' Schools also do not change because facilities, equipment, schedules, and other 
"things of education** change. Change is not brought about merely by building a 
new edifice, spending more money, buying new equipment, increasing supplies, and 
the like. Schools change only when the behaviors of person? who occupy schools 
change. 

Superficiality is anienemy of change. ... It is easy to change schools simply by 
changing superficially tjic labels attached to different practices and not by actually 
altering the .practices themselves. Thus the leadership role requires a complete 
understanding, of the reasons for, the procedures involved, and the evaluation 
methodologies used in relation to all of the changes that are undertaken (pp. 52, 
59): 

Administrative and Supervisory Support Systems for Self- 
Directed Learning 

Art Costa, Sacramento State University, contributed the following as 
another suggested approach to developing programs for self-directed 
learning. ' 

What can principals, supervisors, and other administrators 4o to help teachers 
who want po foster self-directed learning? 

• I would open with the assumption that the administrator must create an 
atmosphere in which leachers experience certain conditions which promote self- 
directed learning. The administrator or supervisor who truly values self-directed 
learning would exhibit certain behaviors which model that value. Following are 
some of the, behaviors which would be exhibited. 

The administrator would value differences in teaching style. Just as learners 
are different, so too, tcachec* are different. While most a^ree to this truism, the 
implementation of this principle is often neglected. Too often administrators or 

/ 

/ 
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supervisors loleiite differences in an allempl to convert colleagues and staff to 
their own way of thinking. Because teachers have variation in cognitive style, 
teaching style, and phifosophicil orientations, the administrator who values self- 
directed learning ynh facilitate having each teacher achieve his/her own goals using 
his/her own best means. 

For example^ within any one staff, there will undoubtedly'be some teacliers 
who feel that the' major purpose of education is to develop students' intellectual 
powers, probJem-splving abilities, and cognitive processes. These teachers might 
value such teaching strategies as inquiry, open-ended discussions, and other 
socratic techniques. Other teachers might view education as a way of transmitting 
certain values, cojicepts, and skills to students. These teachers may employ such 
teachi^ng straiegi^ as lecture, demonstration, and conceptual development tech- 
niques. Still othe|r teachers may view the main purpose of education to be the 
development of ckch learner's inner potential, innate creativity, and emerging self- 
worth. These teachers may utilize teaching techniques including learning centers, 
class meetings, arid emergent learning. 

The adminijiirator who values self-directed learning will value each of these 
philosophical positions on his/her staff. The question which must be asked is: Do 
all these teaching styles and philosophical orientations promote seJf-directedness in 
students? In othcir words, can the administrator who believes in, values, and strives 
for self^irectedriess in students have a repertoire of support behaviors which helps 
each teacher on the staff even though the administrator may view the teacher's style 
and orientation as counterproductive to the achievement of self-directedness in 
students? ' . ' 

If the adntinistrator is viewed as an instructional leader, capable of supporting 
and facilitating the improvement of instruction, then the only answer to this 
dilemma can be that the administrator must model what he/she belu-ves in. The 
behaviors which facilitate the self-directedness of teachers who in turn will facilitate 
the self-directedness of students will include the following: 

{. Facilitating the acquisition of accurate information. Self-directedness 
implies making decisions for oneself. The adequacy of those decisions is based 
upon relevant data. The more substantial the data upon which the decision is 
based, tfie higher can be the quality of that decision. Therefore, the administrator 
will be able to gather or help others acquire such information about students, 
programs, test results, opinions of parents, feelings of staff, and reactions from 
trustees, so as to facilitate decision making by others. 

2. Refraining from making value judgments. Self-jdirectedness requires one to 
make judgments abou^ his/her own actions, searching for the effects of actions in 
relation to the achievement of purposes. The administrator who makes value- 
judgments usurps the self-directedness of others. The teacher who depends upou 
others to make evaluations is not self-evaluative and, therefore, not self-directed. 
Knowing this, the wise administrator provides feedback, data, and information, 
then invites the teacher to make value inferences based on those data. 

?! Ustenin^, accepting, and clarifying. A climate of trust is built when 
administrators actively listen to, paraphrase, extend, build upon, clarify, and seek 
opinions from others. Teachers want to be listened to. Their ideas, experiments, 
qiiestions, and problems should be explored, answered, and resolved, by thinking 
^ them through themselves rather than having others supply results, alternatives, and 
solutions. Such dialogue is the necessary link between idea, theory, or hypothesis 
and action in practice. Modeling self-directedness by administrators means 
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p'oviiiing a sounding J>oard for others to :nink through their )wn strategies rather 
making prrscHptions for them. 

Structuring, Administrators allocaiL certain resourcce ji ame, personnel, 
spicr?. finances, and talent Boards trustees adop?: r.jicies which place 
consicaints on these. resources. In order ijr teachers tc iTiiu j best use of these 
resiuirccs, it is necessary for tnc admimsirators to 'poli ^ni. identify, and 
CG^^snicate -^ha* structure und-r which »he school personnel operate. 

Knrawing these ground rules and constraints facilitates thv ; ni her making the Best 
lii ■■in about use of time, accc&mplishment of objectiv 

Explicating a value sysierr \t icachers* values, ph 
iiiaeflcsi^od and accepted/the/aar^inisirai then is in a ; 

^ TXT own. TTiis is not to mteaz. ihat ir:- administrator 

:iav nbiag to ;:i. her beliefs. Reiner. a member of 
-ilil»r;:d to a pfciiOiJophical value :::ase. Tihs shouic prov 



J consequences of 

^'Cmuis, and styles are 
u^.on 10 communicate- 
Mnipilates others into 
vsiiff. fie/ she too is 
"^c administrator the 



iriunity to siaiJ^. theorize ahaut. and transiat::^ into f'N4v;i « his/her notions 



aJTOit self-dircned learning. - Ki-5owini: :hc a_ iiisim 
r!vneriencing th'.. positive effects c* ni:- -nudehui. oi ih 
«BEir others, r:::^ximizes the ■'oesirn.r , tm le„L'ner^ \ 
imaaiement self- .rKctcd learning ■ neir nvn^ - .100: 



aluc system and 
L .c system in deahng 
^Dt. translate, and 



^Srhat cas . .uarned iVom c arproh 
^aclc ir cnange. That f sh ould 
T n; ; That :t **opi thrv' must 

jircc lor. to he zumgCy to cw rcHe panic 
hos u.voHuj ■:::=d on-gQin^ ^^uppo:r 



or- .-nTnenif a. 
r-msEcd." "You 

<j Mirr. \nz actii- 
ir< .vcnassLOio 



jsaders 

^caus 

is inie^^::. 
Rice i 



say: 
^ need 
icipatic: 
al, attiti 



*! . ' ge That the leader 
ri;^ uon to be involved 
: f; :n- t-'Dortunities to give 
liiar . :o i making. That 
sicni' .1 hat they need 
:)u vjii '*You can be 
be I )ortunnties for knowing, 
n cnan . \^ )2nitive, affective, 
.:na.. be 

.1 : visii'T^ working with 

1 tr . -1 .>fc:ach individual; a 
M)i . ;ng. nti decision making; a 
: to nartiJiDoiv: .'n decisions that 



said t 

'icaiLtm cuang^ineeds u uxjr a behe: 
in the use . . intelli^'^incc:. pro bier 
that every ndividu-.. ha ihe ngr 
«K - him or her. 

Purely, this !' charactc , , jf self-directednes> Wnatever plan is used 
* develop or rxpand pra«ranis r.^r self-directed learni ^ -hould encourage 
use ^f these chaiacteristic, of stti-direction. 

in suin nary, these factors must nc consider! in planning or 
.inf' ^menting programs fiir self-directed learning: 

^ I. The school environawcir::- its culture and the values it emphasizes; 

2. The jadership roc: *r the administrator in (a) exhibiting the 
.iiio -icteristics of self-dir . - letiarss. of self-actualization, or the helping 
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prcofes lai . and in (b) :adii:::::.ing and suCTorting these characteristics in 
otbicrs; 

3. TTht processes of nc -^Erriculum chii^ge model in encouraging ■\nd 
supporliii^ self-directed IcrarnnE. 

As C&odiaa: (1975, w- commenie^d: "The single school is the 
KTgcsr ant t9ic prroper uni^ ^ir^ztlucational t^ange.'^ 

A "^ 'zadihc 

Omxx tuert vnims a class ' 

investtifftting vd)rations. 

Every day they studied a sp cca l vibration. 

The first tday the studied \^^zations in 

sowm:- 

Trtc-«coGad oiiftv 'hey studiec orations 

lift thirJ ctty f; *cy studied vmratioas 
T thcif x)djics. 

rtncfeuMia day they c: .n-id. ir^^ vibrations 
of lihc rCrtWT). 

The day wai> :hc t?=s;: 
they xarok a walk 

•round their »cfaoul 
and fell all the u bratiuns 
c lU tibe people. 

n fl?^>v Kimghorn ( 978, 3 '^ty 
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(610-78132) $9.75 
Learning and Mental Health in the School 

(610-17674) $5.00 
Life sms in Schbd and Society 

(610-17786) $5.50 
Lifelong Learning — ^A Human Agenda 

(610-79160) $9.75 
A New Look at Progressive Education 

(610-17812) $8.00 
Perspectives on Curriculum Development 

1776-1 976 (610-76078) $9.50 
Schools in Search of Meaning 

(61O-75044) $6.50 
Percehrtng. Behaving, Becoming: A New Focus 

for Education (610-17778) S5.00 
To Nurture Humaneness: Commitment for 

the70's (610-17810) $6.00 

Books and Bookleta 

About Learning Materials (611-78134) $4.50 i 
Action Learning: Student Community Service | 

Projects (611-74018) $2.50 
Adventuring, Mastering. Associating: New | 
Stzategies for Teaching Chtidren 
(6rr-76080) $5.00 
Beyond Jencks: The Myth^f Equal Schooling 

(611-17928) $2.0(1 
Bilingual Education for Latinos 

(611-78142) $6.75 
The Changing Curriculum: Mathematics 

(611-17724) $2.00 
Classroom-Relevant Research In the Language 

Arts (611-78140) $7.50 
Criteria for Theories of Instruction 

(611-17756) $2.00 
Curricuiar Concerns in a Revolutionary Era 

(611-17852) $6.00 
Curriculum Leaders: Improving Their Influenc 

(611-76084) $4.00 
Curriculum Theory (611-77112) $7,00 
Degrading the Grading Myths: A Primer of 
Alternatives to Grades and Mar)(S 
(811-76082) $6.00 
Differentiated Staffing (611-17924) $3,50 
Discipline for Today's Children and Youth 

(611-17314) $1.50 
Educational Accountability: Beyond Behavioral 

Objectives (811-17856) $2.50 
Elementary School Mathematics: A Guide to 
Current Research (611-75056) $5.00 
Elementary School Science: A Guide to 

Current Research (611-17726) $2,25 
Elimhiating Ethnic Bias in instructional 
Materials: Comment and Bibliography 
(611-74020) $3.25 
Emerging Mbral Dimensions in Society: 
Implications for Schooling 
(611-75052) $3.75 
Ethnic Modiflcetlon of the Curriculum 

(611-17632) $1.00 
Global Studies: Problems and Promises for 

Elementary Teachers (611-76086) $4,50 
Humanistic Education: Objectives and 
Assessment {611-78136) $4.75 
The Humanities and the Curriculum 

(611-17708) $2.00 ^ . 



ImpacTTJf DecentrallzHtion on C mma Uum: 

Selected Viewpoints (e^l-Ta lgO) $3.75 
Improvlmg EducationaJ Assessment & An 

Inventory of Measures of Attectrve 

Betiavior (611-T7804) 34^0 
Intemaaional Dimension of Education 

(611-17816) $2.25 
Interpreting l-anguage Arts Research for the 

Toac her (611-1 7846) S4.00 
Learning More About Learning 

(611-17310) $2J)0 
Llf^uistlcs and the Ctassroom Teacher 

(611-17720) $2.75 
A Man for Tomorrow's World 

(611-17838) 52.25 
MirTldle School In the Making 

(611-74024) $5.00 

Middle School We Need 

(611-75060) $2.50 
^JViiwing Toward Self-Directed Leaning 

(61T-79166) $4,75 
ulttcultural Education: C uJ ii in ' " e nts. Issues, 

and Applications (6^ 1-77-': ^) $7.00 
^-eds Assessment: A Focis fcr Curriculum 

Development (611-7504ei -54.00 - 
, uservational Methods in tne Classroom 

511-17948) $3.50 
3pen Education: Critique asid Assessment 

^5711-75054) S4.75 
=>rofessuonal Supervision for Professional 

Teachers (61 1-75046) S4.50 
-emovlng Barriers to Humaneness in the High 

School (611-17848) $2.50 
^eschooiing Society: A Conceptual Model 

(611-17950) $^00 
"he School of the Future — NOW 

/611-17920) $3.75 
Schools Become Accountable: A PACT 

Approach (611-74016) $3.50 
The School's Role as Moral Authority 

(611-77110) $4.50 
3ei«ctlng Learning Experwonces: Linking 

Theory and Practice ^^1-78138) $4.75 
Social Studies for the Evcwwing Individual 

(611-17952) $3.00 
Staff Development: Staff ^^eration 

(611-77106) $6.50 
Supervision: Emerging Proression 

(611-17796) $5.00 
Supervision in a New Key (611-17926) $2.50 
Supervision: Perspectivesrand Propositions 

(611-17732) $2.00 
wnat Are the Sources of The Curriculum? 

(611-17522) $1.50 
Vitalizing the High School (611-74026) $3.50 
Developmental Characteristics of Children and 

Youth (wall chart) (611-75056) $2.00 

iKicountt on quantity tirders of tame title to 
Mgle address: 1C<^9 copies, 10%; 50 or more 
c^ies, 15%. U^ r^ f^msHu or money orders 
papabia to ASC ->. vckars totaling $10.00 or 
tea« moat be p''^. ^. Orders from Institutions 
ontf bosinessek must be on offidal purchM 
ORlar form. Shipping and-lnndllng charges will 
ba«ddad to billed purchase orders. P/ecsa be 
nire fo list fAe tfoclr numbtr of •aeh publlct- 
tiott, titown In p9r0ttth»M9t. 
Subscription to Bducatlonai Laaderth/p— $15.00 
a year. ASCD Membership dues: Regular (sub- 
scrfption [$15] and yearbook)— 425.00 a year; 
Comprehensive (InchKles subscription [$15] 
and yearbook plus other books and booktots 
distributed during period of membership) — 
$35.00 a year. 

Orrfer from: 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
225 North Washington Street 
Alenindria, Virginia 22314 



